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THE INQUIRY. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley im the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sigh’d for pity as it answer'd “‘ No!” 
Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Where billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favour'd spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies 





a circumstance as curious as it is altogether unexampled. It does not appear 
that any great personal friendship or peculiar harmony of disposition and charac- 
ter bound them together ; on the contrary, Marlborough was laborious, calm, | 
tranquil, and courtly in his general manner, and had no complete heart-expanding 
intimacy with any one, unless, perhaps, with his duchess. Eugene, on the other 
hand, was of lively temperament ; personally active, but mentally idle : fond of 
society, pleasure, conversation, and relaxation; and exposed himself to liberties 
from those who surrounded him which no one would ever have dreamed of tak- 
ing with the high-mannered Duke of Marlborough. But, however different in 
these respects, they always co-operated most zealously Ss acting 
in Flanders in the same field, or separated by the half of Europe. As we have 
seen by Schulenberg’s Mémoires, they entertained upon many points very differ- 
ent opinions ; but on no occasion during this long contest did they ever act ex- 
cept with the most perfect unanimity. 

This uninterrupted cordiality between two persons so different in character, 
and placed, above all, in positions so likely to excite mutual jealousy, speaks 
highly in favour of both generals. It shews that an honourable devotion to duty 
was with them paramount to all other considerations, and that they were totally 
free from those mean and contemptible feelings of envy which so constantly in- 
fluence little-minded persons in military as well as in civil pursuits. It also 
speaks well for the good temper of both parties, as we can well suppose that, 
during ten years of joint command, there must have been occasions when to for- 
get and for give were indispensable virtues. 








The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp‘d for a while, and sigh’d to answer ‘‘ No !” 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth 
Asleep in night's embrace, 
Tell me, inall thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded ‘‘ No !” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death : 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love—best boons to mortels given— 
Waved their bright wings, and whisper'd “ Yes, in heaven!” 


THE HEART—THE HEART! 


BY ELIZA C@OK. 

The heart—the heart! oh ! let it be 
A true and bounteous thing ; 

As kindly warm, as nobly free, 
As eagle’s nestling wing. 

Oh! keep it not, like miser’s gold, 
Shut in from all beside ; 

But let its precious stores unfold, 
In mercy, far and wide. 

The heart—the heart, that’s truly blest, 
Is never all its own; 

No ray of glory lights the breast 
That beats for self alone. 


The heart—the heart! oh! let it spare 
A sigh for other's pain ; 
















inne, The breath that soothes a brother's care 
aay Is never spent iu vain 
ith, ane And though it throb at gentlest touch, 
a Or Sorrow’s faintest call, 
*T were better it should ache too much, 
, Oct. 17 Than never ache at all. 
Nev, i The heart—the heart, that's truly blest, 
oe 2 Is never all its own; 
' «7 No ray of glory lights the breast, 
, De. 7 That beats for self alone. 
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"Jan. 7 TABLEAUX OF THE MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS 
bold Hu OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
; Feb. 7 PRINCE EUGENE. 
og bd Eugenio von Savoye, as he signed himself in three different languages, was 
outward, an ltalian by family, a Frenchman by birth, and a German by adoption. He waa 
scription. fifth, and youngest, son, of Moritz, Prince of Savoye-Carignon and Olimpia 
lers, par- Mancini, the niece of Cardinal Mazarin; and was born at Paris in 1663. Be- 
mt. Apply ing the youngest son of a man of high rank, and being, besides, of feeble con- 
ront st stitution, he was intended for the church. Having no turn, however, for the 
. a study of theology, he endeevoured to obtain service in the French army ; but 
iverpool, as Louis XIV. refused him a regiment, he accompanied the Princes of Conti, 
: of everF when they went to serve as volunteers against the Turks in Hungary. Here 

he was soon distinguished for personal courage ; and, having offered his services 
| from to the emperor, Leopold gave him a regiment of cavalry ; and as his eminent 
, April 25 qualities soon become known, promoted him rapidly from step to step, In 1693 
» May : he was already field-marshal ; when Louis XIV. endeavoured to gain him back 
a to France, by offering him the baton of -maréchal, the government ef Cham- 
yp « 19 paign, and a pension of 2000 louis d'or a-year. All these offers were refused ; 
, «© and in 1696 Eugene led 50,000 Austrians into Hungary, ani gained the great 
» June 3 and decisive battle of Zenta, fought against the Turks, commanded by Musta- 
4 “« pha Il. While the fame of this bril:iant action filled Europe with admiration, 
, « the victor’s enemies at court used all their malicious efforts to detract from his 
b, le * merit. He had, shortly before the battle, received positive orders to undertake 
a da no offensive movement against the enemy ; but did not at the moment think it 
: “ 43 right to obey such untimely commands. He was placed in arrest, his sword 
» © 19 was taken from him, and he was about to be brought before a court-martial, 
P, when the emperor himself interfered, put a stop to the proceedings, and re- 
iz pleced him at the head of the army. Eugene only resumed his command | 
P ®u condition that he should for the future have full and uncontrolled author 


ity. 






















bd at $1405 At the very opening of the Spanish Succession War, a task of great diffi 
edding. < culty devolved upon him. He had to assemble an army of 40,000 men at Ro 
tters, par veredo, and, Hannibal like, to force a passage over part of the snow-covere d 
“England? Alps. Masses of ice and frozen snow ha‘ to be cl ared awav atevery step; and 
°, ¥. on imany points of Mount Baldo, rocks had to be blown up with gunpowder, be 
I. fore a practicable road could be opened. The victories of Carpi, Chiari, and 





the conquest of the Mantuan, rewarded this laborious n 
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Prince Eugene acting on the Danube in concert with our great countryma 
Ma vorough ; and the constant good understanding which existed between thes 
“istinguished commanders, during the whole course of this long and difficul 
Wet, aud when so many causes likely to produce discord must have | ened, I: 
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There was little of this kind of harmony witnessed during the last war. Na- 
poleon’s marshals could never agree. The Duke of Wellington and Blucher 
got on admirably together during their short campaign; but the imbecile arro- 
gance so constantly displayed by the Spanish commanders rendered it impossible 
for English officers to act in concert with them. 

When along with our great countryman, Eugene was constantly suc- 
cessful ; when at a distance he was not always so fortunate. He failed in his 
well-concerted surprise of Cremona, after having taken Marshal Villoi prisoner, 
and been in possession of the town for the best part of the day. It was the gal- 
lantry of an Irish regiment then in the French service, and composed in a great 
measure of the followers of the unhappy James, that foiled the imperial com- 
mander on this occasion. The sanguinary combats of Cassano and Luzzara, 
though generally counted among Eugene's victories, were so undecisive, that | 
both parties sung Te Deum forthem. In the campaign 1703 he evinced a rare 
degree of honourable disinterestedness, by resigning to the Margraff of Baden, 
for the sake of general harmony, the command of the imperial troops destined 
to act with Marlborough on the Baasba, and contenting himself with an inferior | 
command, in which no laurels were to be acquired. In 1704, he shared in 
the glory of Blenheim ; but his most brilliant action during the war was the re- | 
lief of Farin. Having obtained some funds from the city of London, he set | 
out, at the head of only 24,000 men, to join the Duke of Savoy, who was se- 
parated from him by a distance of more than 200 miles; the whole of the in- 
termediate country being in possession of theenemy. He passed the Po in | 
sight of Marshal Vendome, crossed the Tanaro under the eyes of the Duke of 
Orleans, took Reggio and Carreggio ; stole a march upon the French, and ef- 
fected his junction with the Piedmontese forces. The combined army was still 
greatly inferior to the enemy,and exhausted by a long and fatiguing march ; but 

urin was reduced to extremity, and nothing but a victory could save it from 
falling into the hands of the besiegers, who were strongly entrenched within 

their lines. But neither the works nor the number of the foe arrested the gal- 
| lant spirit of Eugene ; he attacked them in their camp on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1706, and, after a severe struggle completely routed them. The conquest | 
of the whole of Italy was the result of this decisive and splendid victory, which 
excited the admiration of all Europe. After the battle, Eugene wrote to the | 
citizeas of London, saying, ‘ He flattered himself he had iaid out their money to 
their entire satisfaction.” 

The invasion of Provence followed on the conquest of Italy ; but the enter- 
| prise was not attended with success. The allies were forced to raise the siege 
| of Toulon; and the capture of Susa and the passes of the Alps were all the ad- 
vantages derived from the undertaking. 

In the Netherlands, Kugene was more fortunate. In company with Marlbo- 
rough he gained the battle of Oudenarde. During the long, trying, and laborious | 
| siege of Lisle, he conducted the operations before the town, whiie Marlborough 
commanded the covering army which foiled all the attempts of the French, un- 
der the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal Vendome, to relieve the place. Our 
brief limits unfortunately oblige us to forego the satisfaction of giving the read- 
| der even a brief sketch of the highly skilful and interesting movements that dis- 
tinguished this great act of the war. It shews us the reduction of one of the 
strongest and best-supplied fortresses in Europe, undertaken and achieved, after 
four months’ trial, inthe face of a powerful hostile army. A ready front is every 
where presented to the foe, whether advancing in masses or by scattered de- 
tachments; heavy convoys, long trains of cumbrous wagons, containing in- | 
dispensable stores, are brought forward under the very guns of brave and watch- | 
| ful enemies. The battle of Wynnendale is fought and gained; the counter- | 
| plans of the court of Versailles are foiled, and Brussels is relieved while the | 
| siege of the French fortress is continued. Princes and peers, the noblest in Eu- | 
| rope, hurry from afar to witness this great display of valour, strategy, and sol- | 

diership ; and the gallant actions and gallant men grouped together in this great | 
military tableaux render it one of the most brilliant to be gathered out of the 
| wars of the eighteenth century. 
| Prince Eugene had been wounded at the siege of Lisle: in the sanguinary | 
| battle of Malplaquet, which followed soon afterwards, he was again, and more | 
| severely, wounded. His attendants requested him to leave the field, if only long | 
| enough to be dressed ; but he refused. “If we are all to perish here,” he | 
said, ‘it will be needless; if we are victorious, it will be time enough when the 
| battle is gained.” The successive conquests made by the allies in Flanders | 
| cannot, of course, be related here ; it is sufficient for our purpose to say, that | 
Victory remained constant to them as long as they remained constant them- 
| selves; but as soon as they forsook each other, Fortune also forsook their 
cause, 
On the change of ministry in England and the fall of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Prince Eugene undertook a vovage to London, in hopes of effecting a re- 
conciliation between the court and their former general, and of inducing the 
British government to continue their efforts in support of the guod cause. The 
prince landed at Greenwich, and the ministers had the indifferent taste to send 
one Drummond, a broken stockjobber, and a quack-doctor of the name of Brie- 
den, to welcome the first and foremost man of Continental Europe. They had, 
further, the meanness to insinuate, not only through the medium of these wor- 











thy agents, but by letter also, that the less attention he paid to Marlborough, the 
more agreeable it would be to the queen. The answer they received could 
not be doubted. ‘It is inconsistent with my character,” said the victor of s¢ 

| many fields, “‘ to be wanting in respect to a friend in his adverse fortune, for | 
whom [ always expressed so much regard in the time of his prosperity.” Eu- 
gene was received with great distinction by all ranks in England, and the nation 
at large were highly flattered by the visit of this victorious soldier: but he did 

| not effect a single object of his mission; and though the queen presented him 

| with a diamond-hilted sword worth 5000 guineas, it is said that he really dis- | 
pleased her, by appearing before her in one o! the tie-wigs which were then be- 
JInning to supplant the full-bottomed wig of Louis XIV., and of which she en- 

it rtained an absolute horror. Who knows but the grande monarche may have } 

| been as much indebted for ultimate safety to the fashion of his wig as to the 

| beauty of Mrs. Markham’s gloves! Itis flattering to mankind to perceive by | 
vhat mighty events their destinies are sometimes ruled 

Notwithstanding the cession of E. gland from the alliance, the emperor and 
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| having placed his dépéts at Marchiennes, in order that he might have an excuse 


| to a well-disciplined army, long tried in European warfare. In the battles fought 
' between the 


, and Count Bonneval only escaped by the devotion of acorps of 200 men, who 


| own impetuosity, and that their right flank was completely exposed by their ra- 


| reserve cavalry. 


with 143 pieces of artillery, were of great strength and solidity, and resembled 
far more the entrenchments constructed by the Roman legions in the days of 
their fame,than the mere outlines of works sometimes cast up by modern armies, 
and often more suited to designate a weak point than to defend it. The Turks had + 
| Opposed the progress of these labours at every step, and a month had elapsed rr 
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the states of Holland still continued the contest, and 1712 Eugene took Ques- 
noi, in the face of the French army; but Fortune turned, and he feiled to re- 
duce Landrecy. Lord Albemarle, a Dutchman, and a Dutch commander, hav- 
ing been defeated at Denain by Marshal Villars, before Eugene could come up 
to his support, the latter was obliged to raise the siege. Scandal tried its 
tongue against the unsuccessful general on this occasion. His gallantries were 
notorious, and it was said that his defeat arose from the circumstance of his 


for visiting a lady with whom he was enamoured. The story is not very proba- 
ble. He himself ascribed*the disaster to the avarice of the Dutch deputies, who 
refused to bring the stores farther forward; and some one happening at the 
time to speak of the rapid movements of Alexander, the prince observed that 
the Macedonjan would not Lave moved so quickly if he had had Dutch deputies 
to deal with.” Discouraged by the defeat of Denain, the states of Holland, as 
well as the minor princes of Germany, withdrew from the alliance ; and the em- 
peror, left alone in the arena, entered into negotiations with France. — 
and Villars, who had been so long opposed to each other in the field, met at Ras- 
tadt, as ambassadors from their respective sovereigns, and signed the peace 
which in 1714 closed the sanguinary war of the Spanish succession,—the 
most general of any in which the powers of Europe had ever before been en- 


aged. 

. nl was not long destined to rest upon the laurels he had acquired. The 
truce between the Turks and Venetians having expired, and the infidels 
haying driven the lion of St. Mark from the or and threatened the 
ruin of the republic, he urged the Emperor Leopold to take part with the Sig- 
noria, and prevent their being entirely crushed by the power of the Ottomans. 
War was in consequence declared against the Porte, and Eugene despatched into 
Hungary with an army of 60,000 men. 

The difficulties of a Turkish contest were still considered very great, even 


rench and allied troops during the Succession War, all infantry 
combats were, as we know from Folard, as well as from other writers, decided 
entirely by a distant fire of musketry. The soldiers were neither armed nor 
prepared for hand-to-hand fighting—the very mode of fighting in which the 
Turks were most to be dreaded. The infidels had neither discipline, system, 
nor organisation ; but they were personally brave, active, and dexterous in the 
use of the sword—a weapon with which they sometimes struck most terrible and 
sanguinary blows. Though Eugene could not always secure his troops from 
sustaining heavy losses by the superior soluiership of his adversaries, he oppos- 
ed firm and well-combined masses to individual daring, and skilful generalship 
to wild and ill-regulated numbers: the result of such conduct could not be 
doubted, and “ wisdom won the day where valour failed.” The first meeting 
proved, indeed, how dangerous were the new enemies which had now to be en- 
countered. General Palfey, having been sent out with a thousand horse to 
reconnoitre the foe, was fallen upon by a party of Turkish cavalry, who not 
only routed, but almost @ntirely destroyed, the imperial detechment,—only the 
commander and about 200 men escaping from the seene of slaughter. 

The battle of Peterwardine soon followed. Both parties were entrenched 
opposite to each other. On the 5th of August, 1716, Eugene, having formed 
his army in two lines, with a strong reserve, sallied from his works to attack the 
enemy. On the left, the imperialists, who advanced under the protection of a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, experienced little opposition ; but the first line of 
the right wing had hardly reached the plain which divided the two camps, when 
they were assailed by a wild swarm of Janissaries, who rushed in upon them 
sword in hand, broke them at the first onset, and, strewing the ground with the 
slain, followed the fugitives back into their very camp. Generals Lanken and 
Wallenstein, who commanded this wing, were cut down at the head of their troops; 


brought him safely out of the bloody throng, leaving on the field more than 
170 of theirown number. Quick and unerring were the blows of Moslem seci- 
mitars, the carnage was dreadful, and the battle seemed lost to the Austrians ; 
but Eugene knew the enemies he had to contend with, and, well aware of their 
total want of discipline, did not allow this heavy disaster to shake his firm pur 

pose. He no sooner perceived that the hostile bands were disordered by their 


pid advance, than be ordered General Palfey to break in upon them with the 
This movement was decisive. 
‘* The horsemen dash’d amid the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out. 
They soon make lightsome room.” 


The infidels taken in flank fled as rapidly as they had advanced, and the fugi- 
tives, throwing themselves upon their own troops, brought the whole army into 
confusion. The vizier was mortally wounded in vainly attempting to rally the 
disordered troops ; as fruitless were the efforts of the pashas and superior offi- 
cers ; the broken bands, disregarding all control, hurried in wild disorder 
from the field, leaving, as usual on such occasions, guns, tents, stores, and 
arms in the undisputed possession of the victors. The imperialists acknow- 
ledge to have had six thousand men killed and wounded in the action, and 
estimate at a similar number the loss sustained by their vanquished enemies. 


The capture of Tennesware was the first fruit of the battle of Peterward- 
ine, and was soon followed by still more important events. Belgrade, the ca- 
pital of Servia, the key of Hungary, and the mosi important military post be- 
tween Vienna and Constantinople, was now to be besieged. The town is of 
great strength, and built round a high castellated rock, situsted at the very con- 
fluence of the Save and the Danube. It has from earliest times been the 
scene and object of strife.* Preparation had long been made for the siege of a 
place of such strength, garrisoned by a force of 28,000 men, and defended by 
500 pieces of artillery. The provisions in the town were not equal to a very J 
long defence, as the troops and inhabitants together amounted to nearly 60.000 § 
persons ; but the grand vizier had given positive assurance that he would re- 
lieve the place within fifty days, and his head was to answer for the fulfilment of @ 
his word. Promptness was therefore necessary on the part of the assailants, asa 
stout resistance was sure to be experienced from the defenders. On the 13th of 
June, 1717, Eugene appeared before the place with a well appointed force of 
80,000 men, and, taking post between the Danube and the Save, immediately 
began to fortify his camp with lines of circum and contra-vallation, between 
which the army was stationed. Bridges were thrown across the rivers, and pro- 
tected by forts and lines, so that the place was completely invested, and cut off 
from all communication with the surrounding country. These works, mounted 








before they were completed, and the actual siege entered upon. 
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Ther boundless camp,—their thousands of many-coloured tents, flags, and 
streamers, horse-tails waving in the wind,—and trains of wagons, camels and 
ewer beasts of burden, extending further than the eye could reach, formed a pic- 
este of the most animated and stirring magnificence. 

An attack on Eugene's camp was, of course, expected ; but the vizier, having 
reconnoitred it, declared that *‘one Belgrade was besieged by another,” and 
that an assault upon the latter would only lead to failare; regular approaches 
were opened, therefore, against the imperial works, and the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a besieging army besieged within its own camp—a spectacle not wit- 
nessed since myriads of Gauls encompassed Cwsar, and his legions, before Ale- 
sia—was again exhibited. But Eugene, following the example “of the world’s 
great victor,” remained steady to his position: the works against the fortress 
were vigorously pressed on one hand, while every eflort was made to check the 
advance of the vizier's troops on the other. But no serious impression had yet 
been made en the town, and the situation of the Austrians became every day 
more preearious. The Turkish host had brought their approaches to within 
pistol-shot of the imperial works, and numbers were daily killed by their fire 
within the lines of the camp, which no longer afforded protection even against 
the hostile musketry. Provisions and forage also began to fail, and dysentery 
was rapidly thinning the German ranks, and the prince himself was suffering 
from fever. 

A decisive resolution was now necessary, and a battle was determined upon. 
Eugene, having obtained certain intelligence that the Turks intended to make 
a general attack upon his cainp on the 17th of August, resolved to be before- 
hand with them. A strong force being left to guard the works towards the 
town, the rest of the army, consisting of about 28,000 men, prepared for the 
sally. They were formed in two lines, witha strong reserve; and at one 
o'clock on the morning of the 16th a general fire, from all the besieging batte- 
ries, gave signal for the onset. The Turks are proverbial for the negligent 
manner in which they perform every kind of outpost duty. On the present oc- 
casion, the assailants met with neither guards nor picquets; but two of their 
columns having got entangled in the dark, some confusion ensued that retard- 
ed the advance ; and daylight would have exposed them to the enemy before the 
mischief was remedied, had not a thick and almost impenetrable mist favoured 
them, and continued to hang on the ground till long after the hour of dawn. 
When the morning cleared, the Turks discovered the cavalry of the right wing ; 
but, supposing the horsemen to be merely a patrol, sent only a small body 
against them, 

The fire opened upon these few sapahics flew, without cause, along the 
whole Austrian line, and convinced the Turks that they had an army to deal 
with: their confusion was boundless, and their fire as fatal to their friends as to 
their foes. On several points they made, however, some successful but un- 
connected charges ; on the right, they overthrew the imperial cavalry, and, pas- 
sing through an interval in the centre, broke and cut down some regiments sta- 
tioned there. Marshal Saxe, who was present, thus describes ume of these 
Ousets :— 

** At the battle of Belgrade,” says this great soldier, ‘‘I saw two battalions 
cut to pieces in an instant: the affair happened in the following manner :—A 
battalion of Lorraive, and one of Neuperg, were posted on a height that we 
called the battery ; and just when a breeze of wind dispersed a fog which had 
impeded our view, I observed these troops on the brow of the hill, separated 
from the rest of the army. Prince Eugene asked me if my sight were good, and 
who were the cavaliers coming round the hill. I replied, that they were a body 
vf thirty or forty Turks. * Those men are lost,’ said the prince—meaning the 
two battalions,—though I couid not perceive that they were attacked, or ‘ike- 
ly to be so, as I could not see what was beyond the hill. But [ galloped to- 
wards it at full speed, and at the moment I arrived behind the colours of Neu- 
perg’s regiment, I saw both battalions make ready, come to the present, and 
at thirty yards, fire a volley at a body of Turks who were rushing in upon 
them. The volley and closing were one and the same thing,—the two batta- 





@ after the peace, settled in this neighbourhood with his family, and having a 
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the middle size. He had high features, and fine dark eyes and eyebrows, but 
nothing prepossessing in his face ; and the quantity of snuff which he took gave 
him a habit of always keeping his mouth open, which weakened the intelligence 
itmight otherwise have expressed. Though of quick and lively temperament, 
he spoke in a low and deliberate manner. He was never robust; but was dis- 
tinguished, even in the last years of his life, for bold, elegant, and graceful 
horsemanship. Like manv other illustrious men, he was the slave of women ; 
but was never married. The intervals of business he filled up with historical 
researches, and other literary pursuits. He left at his death a number of MSS.. 
which have never been very clearly accounted for, as the memoirs published 
under his name are known to be a mere fictitiouscompilation. Except the great 
Wallenstein, who surpassed him in genius as much as he was below him 
in fortune, it may safely be said that no man equal to Eugene ever direct- 
ed the armies and councils of Austria. And the disasters that after his death 
broke in on the monarchy, made Charles VI. exclaim, in bitterness and sor- 
row, “that the fortunes of the state seemed buried in the grave of Prince 
Eugene.” 


SE 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE Navy. 

Some few years since, circumstances unnecessary to mention here, caused me 
to be domiciled with an old friend and shipmate in a very pretty cottage, situated 
near to a village a short distance north from the South Foreland, and command- 
ing a fine view of the Downs, the Goodwin Sands, and the German Ocean. Ut- 
terly retired from the busy world, and, indeed, hardly at the present moment 
known to existathe inhabitants of this village still retain their primitive charac- 
ter; and being ina great measure cut off from society, they are happily exempt 
from the turmoils of rivalry in fashion, and, what is far worse, the hostilities and 
dissensions created by party politics. 

My friend was an old surgeon of the navy, who, fond of retirement, had,soon 


small property of his own—some treasured prize-money and his half-pay—he 
lived in the full and perfect enjoyment of quiet and contentment. When desi- 
rous of mingling alittle with his fellow-men, he mounted his horse, and had 
Dover on the south and Deal on the north ; or, if he wished for a longer ride,it 
was but starting early, and “carrying on” for Canterbury. 

Although he had entirely given up practice for remuneration, yet he never re- 
fused his assistance wherever or whenever it was required ; and as he was an 
extremely clever, well-informed, and kind-hearted man, no one—not even the 
clergyman—was held in higher repute than Doctor G An apartment in 
one wing of the cottage was denominated the ‘‘ Sick Bay,” and here my excel- 
leut friend devoted himself to attendance on all who came with the same zeal 
and philanthropy he had exercised from his first outset in the service as assistant- 
surgeon in a ship of the line,down to the period when, as full surgeon, he as- 
cended through the various 1ates, from a sloop of war to a ninety-eigbt, carrying 
an admiral’s flag. To the poor he supplied medicine gratis, and for miles around 
no man was more valued and beloved. 

Amongst G——’s patients was a man about fifty years of age, who laboured 
under asthma and a general debility of the frame. It was evident, from his ap- 
pearance, that he had been a powerful man, capa le of enduring great fatigue : 
he was short in stature, broad chested, and stout limbed, and his countenance, 
though mild, displayed an expression of determination, there could be no mistak- 
ing ; the sinews of his left arm were either withered, or had been purposely de- 
stroyed, so that the limb was contracted and shiunk: he had lost one eye, and a 
black patch concealed the sightless socket. He resided at a neat little house in 
the village (of which he was supposed to be a native,) with no other individual 
than a very aged woman, who passed for his mother. He had no visible means 
of livelihood, yet he wanted for nothing ; and his dress was that of a seaman in 
good circumstances. 

A mystery appeared to hang over the man—the peasantry of the neighbour- 








lions had no time to fly, and were all sabred. Except General Neuperg, who, 
fortunately for himself, was on horseback ; an ensign with his culours, who sei- 
zed the mane of my horse, and embarrassed me very much ; and two or three | 
soldiers, none escaped : all the rest were cut down within a space of ground 
thut clid not measure above thirty or forty yards from front. to rear. 

“At this moment, Prince Eugene arrived, almost alone—that is, with the | 
gilded troop (troupe dourée,)—and the Turks retired, I hardly know wherefore : | 
it was here that a shot passed through his (the prince's) sleeve. Some infantry | 
and cavalry having come up, Geueral Neuperg requested that a detachment | 
might be appointed to take care of the clothing, and sentinels were accordingly | 
posted at the four corners of the ground occupied by these defunct battalions,— | 
30 that piles of hats, coats, and shoes, were soon collected. While this was | 


: " ; h to th : his dwell ~ bly furnish- 
going forward, I amused myself in counting the dead, aud found that only thir- pry Drente,  P oad ce smal phage Neaprire neat 9 Maeve 


ty-two Turks had been kiiled by the volley of the two battalions—a circumstance 
that has not tended to augment my respect forthe fire of musketry.” 

At the head of the second line, the prince himself restored the battle, driving 
the disordered masses of the enemy iu total rout from their own camp. The 
Osmanli, seeing the day turn ayainst them, betook themselves to flight, according 
to Jaudable custom; and, leaving viziers and pashes to tear their beards, and 
shift for themselves, proceeded as fast as possible each towards his own home, 
in the good hope that, though defeated to-day, they would, Allah willing,be more 
fortunate another time. 

That the camp, stores, guns, and baggage of the vanquished fell into the 
hands of the victors, it is needless to say ; forthe Turks take no precaution 
against disasters, and know nothing of orderly retreats. The garrison of Bel- 
grade, discouraged by the defeat of their countrymen, surrendered on the fullow- 
ing day ; and the peace of Passarowitz, the result of these great victories, con- 


eluded im the next year, left the important fortress in the hands of the Aus- 
trans. 


These were the last and brightest exploits performed by Eugene, who hadat- | 


tained the height of fame and greatness. He was now Governor-General of 
Italy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, and President of the Aulic Council ; but 
his re-appearance in the field, at a later period, added nothing tu his glory. When, 
in 1734, war again broke out between France and Austria, he once mure assu- 
med the command of the army destined to act on the Rhine; but his coustitu- 
tion, oiiginaily weak. could ill support the weight of years that pressed upon 
him. Personally and mentally enfeebled by age, he feared to risk in a new bat- 
tle the fame acquired in eighteen general actions, and allowed Philipsburg to be 
captured in sight of his army. 
field, but only to shew himself to the troops. He was then, as we have seen 
stated by one of Schulenberg's correspondents, almost in second childhood ; 
and died at Vienna, April 21, 1736, in the 73d year of his age. 

Eugene’s success in war was not owing to any particular system of tactics or 
strategy which he followed or adopted, but to a just appreciation of his adver- 
saries, to a skilful seizure of the proper time for striking with effect, and to a 
careful calculation of hs means compared with the obstacles he had to over- 
come. He introduced no novelties into the science of war, and made nochange 
in the tactical system followed by the armies he commanded,—a circumstauce 
that told seriously against the Austrians at a later period, as « gave dull men, 
who had served under him, a pretext for rejecting the improvement of the Prus- 
sian system, by declaring that what was good for Prince Eugene was good 
enough for them, and that so great a warrior would not have overlooked these 
innovations had they been required. Though a strict disciplinarian, Eugene 
was a friend of the soldiers ; and, owing to his kindness of disposition and easy 
atfubility of manners, greatly beloved by officers as well as by privates. His 
exertions to secure regular supplies of provisions for the troops were constant 
and unremitting ; and many of his letters, written on this important point, bear 
the strongest possible affinity to those by the Duke of Wellington on the same 
subject. 

There are fow anecdotes of this distinguished warrior. In reply to the 
Countess de Prie, who asked him ‘* Why he signed his name in three different 
languages?” he said that it was to“ sl.ew the threefold nature of his heart,which 
was Italian to his enemies, French to his sovereign, and German to his friends.”’ 
When the Emperor Charles VI. afterwards put the same question to him, 
** Sire,” said the prince, ‘‘ I have tu thank Jtaly for my life, France for my fame, 
and Germany for my fortune.” Eugene was a lover of the arts, and a patron 
o: letters. He long befriended J. B. Rousseau, who only lost his favour by 
iampooning his friends Rousseau, in exile end distress, happened to be at Ba- 
den, in the suite of Count de Luc, when some one accidentally mentioned the 
circumstance to Eugene, who immedia‘ely desired tosee him. ‘ Tnat man,” he 
said, “‘once gave me occasion to make a very just reflection. Some days 
after the unfortunate action of Denain, | read his Ode to Fortune, and found 
my own picture so strikingly drawn, thatI recollect the passage to this very 
day.” He immediately recited the following lines, whic:. would have made the 
author's fortune, had it not been marred by his own malicious and ungrateful dis- 
position :— 

“ Montrcz-nous, guerriers magnanimes, 

Votre vertue dans tout son jour, 

Voyons comment vos caurs sublimes, 
Ju sort soutiendront le retour : 

Tant que sa faveur vovs seconde, 

Vous *'«s les maitres du monde, 
Vivre p'loire nous éblouit ; 

Mais, av noindre revers funeste 

Le masque tombe, UV homme reste, 
Et le héros s évanouit.” 


Rousseau only retained for three years his situation in the prince's cstablish- 
The exterior appearance of Euge.e did not by any means correspond to 
his great qualities! he was meagre in person, hollow-chested, and rather below 


ment. 





In the following year he again appeared in the | 


hood avoided him, and the fishermen looked upon him with an eye of suspicion, 
so that his society was rather shunned than otherwise. Now [ always felt great 
gratification in grappling with anything that approximated to the mysterious, 


retailed with no small portion of exaggeration in the midshipman’s berth. The 
feelings of repugnance with which I had at first viewed “the spy ” immediately 
subsided, for he was no ordinary character, and I could not forbear looking upon 
him with respect; for, if report spoke true, he had on several occasions rendered 
most important service to the country. He appeared to be pleased when be per 
ceived that his announcement had produced the effect he desired ; but, finding | 
offered no remark, after the silence of a minute or two, he went on,—‘ You 
were a prisoner at Verdun, I think, Mr. ——?’ I nodded assent. ‘It was 
in the year -——!" Again [ nodded. ‘And perhaps you will remember that 
one dreary November afternoon, whilst a number of English prisoners and déle 
nus were enjoying the comforts of a cheerful fire at the Café Caron i 

‘Tt was the club-house,” said I, the recollections of the place rushing upon 
my mind ; ‘but I beg pardon for interrupting you,—what of that November af. 
ternoon ?”” ‘ 

‘“« There was a mizzling rain with sleet,” returned he misingly ; ‘the air was 
damp and cold, the hour of darkness was closing in, and men shrunk from the 
chilling aspect of the weather. The fire was blazing bright in the Café Caron, 
and there were but few inducements at the comfortless lodgings of the prisoners 
to draw them from its warmth. They were probably conversing of nome, and 
many a heart was sad, not only with retrospection, but at the prospects of the 
future. Suddenly the sounds of an organ were heard—the tune an English 
hornpipe ; in an instant the fire was abandoned, the musician was surrounded , 
he was constrained to enter the room, and ina few minutes one of the party was 
dancing.” 

“It was young B——,” said I, naming a frolicsome midshipman who had 
heen wrecked in a prize upon the French coast; I remembar it perfectly well.” 

* That was the organ, sir,” replied he, pointing to the one in the corner; 
‘*and I was the man who played it.” 

“You!” exclaimed I, in surprise ; ‘* why, you were right in the lion's jaws ; 
had Courcelles detected you, you would have been hung without trial at a mo 
ment’s notice.” 

He smiled, and then answered, * Courcelles andI were too well acquainted 
for that : not but what he would have gladly consigned me to a halterif he could 
have gained tnore by it than suffering me to live; but both he and his predeces 
sor, Wirion, derived too solid an advantage from my visits to injure me.” 

“You puzzle me greatly,” remarked I, at the same time rapidly revolving in 
my mind what probable ewent could have brought him iuto contact with two such 
consummate miscreants as both these commandants most certainly were. ** What 
could have induced you to run the bazard of visiting Verdun?” 

“From the individuals I have named I ranno hazard,” reptied he ; ‘the only 
danger I had to apprehend was from the scrutiny of subordinates, who, if they 
had found out who and what I was, would have immediately apprehended ine to 
obtain the promised reward , and it was a part of my contract with these com- 
mandants, that I was to take allsuch responsibilities upon my own shvuulders, 
and in no instance was I to claim their pretection.” 

** But you have not told me what business took you to Verdun?” said I, in- 
quiringly ; ‘ particularly at that inclement season of the year.” 

* I have o/ten been there, Sir,” answered he; “and perhaps you will remem- 
ber that, in about three weeks after the visit I have alluded to, two of the prison- 
ers were missing !” 

*T recollect it perfectly,’’ responded I; ‘* and Courcelles shut up and punish 
ed all the rest on account of their having escaped.”’ 

A smile, half cunning, half contempt, played for a moment on his features, as 
he answered—* And yet he knew all about it, Sir, at the least, a fortnight before 
they started, for | myself paid a hundred guineas into his hands to connive at the 
affair, as both he and Wirion had done before, on similar occasions, for the same 
sum. And yet it wasall a hazard; for had they been retaken beyond a certain 
distance of the Rock, the contract was at an end, and they would have been lia- 
ble to incarceration for breaking their parole. The odds were at times fearfully 
against us; but in most instances I succeeded. ‘The two who then escaped | 





landed in safety at Orford-Ness.”’ 
** But were you never suspecced !"’ inquired I. 
“Often,” answered he; ‘and I have been imprisoned, and dragged for miles, 





and in this instance my desire to know more of this singular being was not di- 
minished by the hints which were occasionally given on the subject by my frieud 
the doctor. I therefore embraced an opportunity that offered to carry some me- 
dicine to the invalid, and by that means having obtained an introduction to the | 
house, I was so pleased with the interview, that no great length of time passed 

before I reveated my visit. I found hima man of a strong and inteliigent mind, | 
not, however, unmixed with considerable cunning, that seemed to be engrossed | 
on his very nature. He was ready in conversation, though he seldom ustered 





ed, but there were some curious contrasts in many of the articles. A handsome 
| hand-organ, such as the street-musicians carry about, stoed in one corner, and 
| upon it was the neatly-rigged model of a frigate carrying the tri-colour ensign 
|A rough jacket hung against the wall, and a pair of fisherman's boots were on 
| the floor. Onthe mantel-piece over the fire were ranged a number of sea-shells, 
| in the middle of which Was a valuable or molu French timepiece under a glass 
;case. His book-shelves were well filled with volumes; amongst which were 
| several statistical works, both in French and English ; published gazette letters 
| of the army and navy ; eight or ten bound-up numbers of the Naval Chronicle; 
| accounts of battles by both nations, treaties, &c.; and worls more suited to the 
| statesman than the humble individual before me. On further acquaintance, | 
ascertained that he spoke the French language with the most perfect ease and 
fluency, and could, whilst speaking it, assume the manners of Monsieur, so as to 
| induce those who did not know him to imagine he really was a Frenchman ; he 
| was also master of High and J.ow Dutch, and the Flemish patois ; in short, he 
| knew something of all the tongues between Paria and St. Petersburg. 
| ‘You must have travelled much, my friend,”’ said 1 to him one day, “and no 
doubt have acquired considerable information.” 

He looked very hard at me for nearly a minute before he made any reply. At 
| length he replied, ** Why, yes, sir; I have walked a few thousand miles in my 
| time, and have most certainly picked up much information.” 
| * Which I hope you turned toa good advantage,” said I; “at least you ap- 

pear to be pretty comfortable here.” 
| ‘ET might have done better, sir, had I made proper speculations,” returned 
he; * but I wish tobe conten 2d. The old woman and myself will have enough 
to subsist on whilst I live, and { dare say whichever goes the first the other will 
not remain long behind.” ' 
| ‘- But you have other relatives,” I remarked ; but checked myself from say- 
ing more lest I should be deemed impertinent. 
‘*T am not aware that there is a single creature living with whom I can claim 
| 


relationship,” returned he; ‘there most probably are such, but I do not know 
them. No, sir, from my infancy I have been cast upon the merc‘es of strangers 
Most people believe the old woman to be my mother, but I assure you there is no 
tie of kindred to bind us to each other; she, from motives of charity, nurtured 
me in the helplessness of infancy, and I,from a deep sense of gratitude, cherish 
her in her old age; but she is like old women in general—adheres to the ‘ grum- 
ble-and-get-on’ principle in everything. Andin some measure it suits me, for 
perfect tranquillity would not well accord with the habits I have contracted dur- 
ing the services on which I have been engaged, and of which, from your remarks, 
1 conclude the doctor has given you some idea.” 

“On my word, no,” asserted 1. ‘*Mr. G—— certainly did, in the course of 
conversation, mention you as having passed an eventful life, but nothing more ; 
and I am at this moment utterly ignorant as to your former profession or 
calling ; or, in fact, anything connected with you further than what I have 
stated.” 

“The doctor is a discreet man, and seldom troubles his head with other peo 
ple’s business,” rejoined he, in a tone and manner which conscience whispered 
was meant asa rap for my knuckles. I might, however, have been mistaken, for. 
after a short pause, he went on,—*' I am oot altogether insensible, Sir, to the cu- 
riosity, it may be laudable or not, in young men to glean from others events that 
have marked their progress through the storms and calms of existence ; and it 
must be admitted that sometimes very useful lessune may be derived from the 
examples set before them, though I much question whether any great good has 
ever been effected in that way.” 

‘| ditfer from you there, my friend,’ expostulated I; ‘the force of good ex- 
ample has ever been productive of the best results—"’ 

** And the influence of bad example has fearfully counterbalanced the good,” 
he added, interrupting me. ‘ However, I will not debate the point with you; I 
am fully aware that you want to hear something of my history,”’—he turned his 
head from side to side as if looking for an article he had missed, though I 
could plainly perceive his glance was directed to my face as he proceeded,—*' and 
perhaps there may be much that is interesting, if nut instructive, in the adven- 
tures of a spy.” 





with my arms pinioned and arope round my neck, close tothe flank of a horse 
Once, when it was supposed that I was dying, | was stripped and flung into 
ditch like adog; but the cold water somewhat revived me, and I contrived to 


crawl out. Jt was near Orleans; and [ laid, almost perishing, without a 1ag to 
cover me, on a bleak night in December, beneath the leafless bushes of a copse 
In this situation I was discovered the next day by a humane peasant, who took 


me to his wretched abode ; and, finding I could trust him, I sent information to 
a generous and wealthy Englishman in the city, who promptly, though secretly. 
supplied my wants. He was oneof the détenus of 1803, and at that ume a 
member of Parliament ; but, on the breaking out of the war, was iravelling with 
his family in France, and made prisoner.” 

“You mean Mr. Thompson?’’* said [; “he was, indeed, a nobie-minded 
man, an! many a countryman has cause to bless him for his kindness to them 
under afflicticn. Your life must have been a very eventful one ; I really should 
like very much to hear syme account ef it.” 

‘As far as memory will serve me, Sir,” replied he, ‘‘ you shall be gratified. 
IT cannu: undertake to enter upon it now, but if you will favour me with a call 
this evening, I shall by that time have been enabled to collect my thoughts, and 
refresh my memory by memorandums which | have preserved. Besides,! must 
consult my old woman, and she would not like to be questioned before any one " 

J promised to attend punctually to the appointment, and took my leave, full 
of eager expectation that the veteran's tale would not only relieve the monoto- 
ny of my then mode of life, but also open to me circumstances well calculated 
to gratify my thirst for the marvellous. 

it was about six o'clock, on a glorious summer afternoon, that I once more 
approached the dwelling of ‘the Spy.” It was a detached house, command. 
ing a fine view of the sea; and I found the invalid sitting on a bench in front 
beneath arustic bower, formed of the white and red rose intermingled with the 
clematis ; it was, in truth, a snug ' arbourto be laid up in, after having for so 
manv years been buffetted by ** the windy storm and the tempest.” 

“You are come to exact the fulfilment of my promise, Sir,” said he, after the 
first salutations had passed. 

* Not altogether toexact, my friend,” answered I, **fcr IT hope yourcommu- 
nications wil] be voluntary—at least | should wish them to be sv.” 

** Well, well,” rejoined he, smiling, “ we will nct dispute about a word ; and 
I candidly acknowledge that, in looking back upon the past tu refresh my memory, 
I have experienced more satisfaction than I expected. There is a pleasure, 
when in safe’y, te contemplate the hazards that one has run and the dangers that 
have been escaped ; nor is there cause for mirth wanting, when I think of the 
numerous tricks and schemes I was compelled to practise when travelling under 
various disgnises.”’ 

He stopped a minute or two as he drew the cork from a bottle of cool deli- 
cions claret, which he poured into a suitable glass for its enjoyment, and pre- 
liminaries having been arranged, he thus began :— 

‘Who were my parents, or where I was born, I always have been, and most 
probably always shall be, profoundly ignorant. I am told that I was picked up 
from a wreck on the Goodwin Sands by a party of boatmen, one of whom had 
first wilfully run the ship ashore in ordc~ that the others might plunder her 
Manv a horrid murder, many a traitorous and villanous act was on that day per- 
petrated by wreckers, and whether my parents were sacrificed on that occasion, 
—but conjecture is utterly useless, and [ never could learn the slightest intel- 
ligence upon the subject. Several vessels were that year lost upon the Good- 
win, most of them foreigners, and I was informed tha’ in every instance not @ 
soul was saved: at all events—whether from the promptings of humanity or 
from any other cause it is impessible now to tell—I was bought ashore to this 
place, and consigned to the care of Margaret, then a young and blithesome wo- 
inan of twenty-two, and recently married to a fisherman, which designetion 
cloaked that of hoveller, smuggler, and wrecker, terms which were far more 
appropriate to their actual character. Margaret tells me that e»xme noise was 
made relutive to the number of wrecks, and the manner in which they were 
plundered ; and, as the boatmen of this bay, as well as between here and Deal, 
were strongly suspected, it was supposed that a search would be instituted for 
the stolen property. Most likely I might have been passed off as Margaret's 
son, but conscience turns the most daring into cowards ; and even my presence, 
though in my infancy, was deemed hazardous to them; and perhaps | should 
have been put away with but little ceremony had it not been that Margaret had 
become attached to me, and insisted upon it that I should not be injured, and 
her husband, who was very fond of his wife, not only acceded to her wish, but 
strenuously maintained it cmongst his comrades, so that they were forced to 
comply, and, though not over scrupulous in the manner in which they carrie: 
on what they considered their profession, yet they were faithful and true to 
each other. 





“A what!” exclaimed I, ra.her harshly, for it seems in accordance with the 
sympathies of an honourable mind to hold espionage as disreputable to the per- 





Yes, sir,” he answered with some asperity, ‘‘ a spy, aceording to the desig- 
nation of the world; and, lightly as you may hold me in esti.:~*ion for bearmg 
such a character, yet | could show you testimonials of whic. I need not be 
ashamed ; and this room in which you now sit has been honoured more than once 
or twice by the presence of the Prime Minister of England—ay, sir, and more 
shan that—his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence on one occasion did not 
think it beneath his dignity to pay poer S a visit,” 

The name he mentioned was not bis real one,b'. nem de guerre, by which he 
had been well known amongst the cruisers on t! French coast during the war, 
and many a night-watch had his achieveme:.ts an’! hair-breadth escapes furnished 
material for the yarn-spinners in the waic:, or on the forecastle, which were duly 
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son who practises it; “‘aspy?” | would see me well situated and provided for. 


There was but short time for deliberation, and it was decided that I should 
be conveyed across the water, Margaret's husband pledging his word that he 
‘ That very might a boat, laden 
with valuable goods from the different wrecks, went over to Dunkirk, and | was 
sent in her. We were at that time at peace with France, and the free trade wa> 
carried on to a very great extent. I remained at Dunkirk and its vicinity for 
several years, making occasional trips across to see Margaret, and frequeutly ac- 
companying the man I lived with along the coast, both ways, In his smuggling 
| enterprises, so that [ became perfectly conversant with the language, and was 


— 





* Mr. Thompson was member for Evesham at the period of his detention, and re- 
mained with his family in France during the war, contrary to every principle of the law 
of nations ; and perhaps no creater outrage upon national hospitality was ever perpe- 

} trated. Mr. T.’s generosity and kindness to his unfortunate countrymen wi'l be remem- 
} bered as long as one of them exisis.—Ed. 
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early initiated in all the mysteries of the art: nor was my education neglected, | looking staircase. A profound silence reigned throughout, but the rap of my 


13 | waa taught to read and write, and fence with the small sword. I was about 
ten years of age when I made my first trip in the character of a smuggler ; our 
boat was much heavier and more clumsy than those now in use, but well adapt- 
ed for stowing a good cargo and taking the ground. 
We took in our goods at Flushing, and then crept along the coast, passing 
Blankenburg, Ostend, Newport, Dunkisk, Gravelines, and Calais, till we made 
Cape Blencnez about the dusk of the evening. It was blowing fresh from the 
southward and westward, with a nasty chopping sea and a hazy sky. ‘This was 
exactly the weather they wanted ; and, notwithstanding the boat was laden to 
within a few inches of the water, the reefed lugs were set, and away they reached 
vif from the land, the sea running higher and higher as we got more in the mid- 
channel, and, as it frequently broke over us, all hands were employed pumping 
and baling. First impressions are seldom forgotten, and [ assure you the events 
of that night are perfectly fresh in my remembrance. There was no sky to be 
seen for the thick haze that hung over and around us, and nothing could be 
ueard for the howling of the wind and the incessant roaring of the broken water, 
as the sea dashed onwards in its sparkling foam towards us, throwing Its brilliant 
light into the- air. The buat struck or nearly buried herself as she launched 
ahead, without rising to the swell. Her sails stood as stiff as boards, and the 
incessant spray made them hold more wind. We were under the foresail and 


mizen double reefed ; the mainsail was taken in soon after we left the land, but 


itter crossing the tail of the Varne it was again set with three reefs in it, and 
ihe boat literally dashed through all. It was too dark to see the faces of the 
wen, except when a broken sea lighted up the surface of the water with more 
than usual brilliancy, and the reflection cast a pale corpse-like hue upon their 
countenances. Each sat upon his thwart, attending a halyard, a sheet, or a 
tack, and a finer-looking set of hardy fellows could not well be cullected. They 
could hold no converse with each other though only a few feet apart, but every 
une was lefi to his own meditation and the due performance of his duty in tend- 
ing the small vessel that was their only safeguard on that stormy ocean. 

“*Tt was near midnight, although the time seemed more advanced to ne, when 
we made the outline of the English coast; the roaring of the breakers we had 
neard before we saw the land. It looked as black as a hearse shrouded in that 
misty gloom, and as we drew closer in, Hay Cliff was dimly visible lifting its 
sumunit above our heads, and at that moment a flash, like lightning, was seen 
to the eastward amidst the darkness that enveloped the coast. All saw it, and 
there was no need of further communication amongst the boat's crew, for each 
was instantly on thealert. Tne helm was put up, and with what appeared to 
ine a fearful approximation, we ran along the shure, the sea breaking just with- 
in us, and throwing its sparkling crest nearly as high as our yards. We kept 
on this way for only a few minutes, when we made out the lights of Dover har- 
bour, and on a sudden the helmsiman shouted ‘ Be ready!’ The command was 
passed from one to the other, for it was extremely difficult to hear from the 
stern-sheeis to the bow. ‘The boat was hauled up again with her head towards 
the shore, but rather obliquely to the eastward, and she seemed to be flying with 
the utmost velocity into the very vortex of destruction. In two minutes there 
was nothing to be seen around us but white foam, in the midst of which we 
rushed on, every plank and timber quivering. A tremendous sea caine cuiling 
up its monstrous head after us; it raised our stern to a full angle of forty-five 
degrees, and in my fear I clung to the gunwale and thought it was all over with 
us, but it ranged on, bearing the boat upon its crest, and then subsided. Another 
came, but this time we did not lift so lively, the huge breaker rolled cenpletely 
over us, and nearly filled the boat. Still the sails were full, and we kept in for 
che land, where dim shadows were seen moving along, evidently waiting for 
our approach. A third sea came; the boat scarcely rose, but though the water 
dashed over us we did not ship any very great quantity, and the next instant we 
struck heavily on the beach. I was fearful that we should be washed out to 
sea again, but before another breaker could reach us we were moving steadily, 
as if by magic, over the shingles, and ina very short time the boat was out of 
the water, aud firmly tixedeupon dry ground; the sails were lowered, the masts 
stru’'*, and the work of discharging cominenced 

“1 need not tell you, for you no doubt already know,that the cause of the boat 


moving so quickly out of the water was through the agency of a hawser that was’ 


promptly booked on at the forefoot, and the other end brought to a capstan : 
but, unacquainted as 1 was with the machinery, it seemed to me like witch- 
craft ; but there was brief space then to think about it, for a large gang sur- 
rounded us, and the goods were speedily conveyed up the cliff—it was just to 
the eastward, where Archcliff Fort stands now—three covered waggons, with 
spirited horses, were waiting to receive them. Smuggling in those days was 


very different to what it is now, Sir,—it was frequently carried on daringly and | 


openly—every man of the escort was well mounted, and armed with a heavy 
cutlass and a brace of long-barrel pistols, whilst those who were ou the 
waggons carried carbines and blunderbusses. The waggun-horses were 
frequently saddled, and rode by postilions; and many a night have the 
yuiet inhabitants of the villages been aroused from their sleep by the smugglers 
flying along the road at a neck-or-nothing speed. Nor was it uncommon for 
the dragoons to pursue after, or meet them in front; and then most desperate 
conflicts ensued, which seldom terminated without a loss of lives, and many 
maimed and wounded. 

It was a novel spectacle to me to behold a number of armed men, all busily 
engged in stowing the waggons, whilst their horses were gathered together. 
They moved about in the darkness—now and then feebly lighted up by the rays of 
a dark lantern, that had its shade withdrawn—like restless spirits obeying 
the commands of the prince of the powers of the air. It was an exciting scene 
—all was done so noiselessly, as far as human actions went, though the tempest 
still raged, and the wind howled fearfully down t! - valley that formed the Folk- 
stone road. A very short interval sufficed to loud the waggous—the last bales 
were handed up when an alarm was given that an enemy was et hand. Quick 
as thought each man was in his saddle ; and, before ] could jump down from 
the shaft of the waggon I had ascended to hand up goods, the lash was applied 
to the horses, and with the fleetness of hunted deer they started along the 
rough aud uneven road by the side of the hill towards Folkstone, and then 
turned short off to the right over a wild and chalky track that led to the summit 
of the eminence close to where the old Roman Pheros stood. It is down now, 
but a considerable portion of it was standing then. 

** When we had gained the top they halted to breathe the horses, and to as- 
semble the escort together. Of the latter, as near as I could tell in the gloom, 
there were between thirty and forty, covered with horsemen’s cloaks, and belts 
round their loins, to which were attached their pistols and hanger: on their 
heads they wore large slouched hats. As soonas it was ascertained that all 
their party was present, and the cattle had recovered their wind, the word was 
given to move on, and away we dashed down the hill, over ploughed ground, 
aud without any beaten track to guide the drivers. I would have quitted them 
when they halted, but I did not much relish the idea of being left alone in a 
strange place on so tempestuous and dark a night ; besides, had there been any 
pursuit, it was not unlikely but I might be picked up. I therefore crept be- 
neath the tilt of the waggon, amongst the goods, and sorely jolted and bruised | 
vas. Ou reaching the bottom, near the ancient priory, we crossed a field to 
the left of it, and then struck over the London Road to Chariton Lane, up 
which we went ata rattling pace; but just as the leading men had reached the 
wrook a scattering fire from the Maison Dieu Fields gave warning that the sol- 
‘ers were upon us; they had, in fact, anticipated vur route, and, instead of pur- 
suing the waggons over the hill, had passed through the town and waited for us 
at that spot. 


“The horses were now put to their utmost speed, whilst the mounted smug- | 


glers faced round upon the dragoons and fired. But by this time the troops 
were close vpon us, and we were dragging through a narrow lane, deep in ruts, 
that threatened every moment to overturn us, ‘The firing was returned, and, as 
' crept amongst the goods, I could hear the balls cutting through the canvas, 
and burying themselves in the closely-packed bales. I knew the cargo was 
‘ery valuable, and, therefore, I naturally expected that a desperate resistance 


would be offered to its capture. Nor was! mistaken ; for, though at first 1} lonel's 


could see nothing of what was going on, yet the continued firing and shouting 
convinced me, boy as I was, that they were hotly engaged. There were three 
waggons, and the one I was in held the middle station; but I plainly perceived 
here was no more safety beneath the tlt than there was in the open air, and so 
( returned to my seat in front. Some of the sol:tiers had galloped along 
mside the fields so as to get in advance of the party, and, as the lane was ina 
hollow, and they were elevated avove us, they fired down upon the horses in 
the leading waggon, who, after plunging and crying with heart piercing sounds, 
sank down onthe road. ‘The way was consequently blocked up, and the driver: 
‘ad nothing to do but to join their comrades, and fight for it. Some s! the 
smugglers had also gained the fields above, and the few soldiers who caused 
he disaster were driven over the hedge and quickly dispatched, for, to my great 
“urprise, a vast number of men, dressed like country ploughmen, crowded rour d 
the waggons, which they promptly discharged of their loads, and in a very short 
tme not a bale or a piece of contraband was to be seen. 


“This appeared to me more remarkable than all the rest ; but, as J saw 








hem scampering away, each with his booty, I ventured to follow in their track, | 


eaving the sinugglers to settle the affair the best way they could 

“Thave witnessed such scenes a hundred times since then, but the impres- 
sions which they, nade have gradually worn off, whilst the first remains as pow- 
erful as ever "— To be contyn.«d.) 
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cane against the door brought an officer (at least I guessed him to be such) into 
the passage. An old forage-cap crowned his head ; along dressing-gown, of a 
harlequin pattern, reached his feet, which were shod in capacicus and unheeled 
slippers ; and in his right hand was a long Meerschaum pipe. On my announc- 
ing ny name, he shook hands with me very heartily, welcomed me to the —st, 
and asked me into his room. My new acquaintance was in the sick report, and 
therefore confined within the space of the barrack-square. After drinking my 
health in a glass of brandy and water, cautioning me at the same time not to tell 
the doctor, and expressing his conviction that I should soon get used to the same 
thing at twelve o'clock every day,—he proposed that we should walk over to the 
mess-room, and look at Friday night's Gazette. The quarter in which the mess- 
room was situated seemed equally deserted ; the door, however, was wide open, 
and Captain Playfair led the way. I followed, and on entering the mess-room 
we both stopped short, much amused at the aspect of things before us. The 
mess-room was a long apartinent, with a table running down the centre, on which 
lay the papers of the day, the Army Lists, and periodicals for the month. Dark 
moreen curtains, which had evidently seen much service, graced the windows; a 
well-worn but well-brushed carpet covered the floor; a picture of the reigning 
king hung over the chimney-piece ; a few prints of the taking of Seringapatam 
enlivened the dingy walls; and the hard and comfortless wooden chairs were 
made more tolerable by red moreen cushions, evidently coeval with the curtains, 
anda sofa to match. At one end of the room, with his back to the fire, his feet 
upon a chair, and dressed in an old blue military coat—his cap slouched over his 
head, his arms folded, his chin resting on them, and fast asleep—sat an officer, 
who, Captain Playfair informed me, was the surgeon. At the other end, with 
his chin on the table, his eyes blinking, and apparently in a state of quiet peace, 
stood the messman's donkey, who had made his way through the open door, and 
finding, contrary to custom, no impediment to his progress, was now enjoying @ 
short period of rest. The noise we made in ejecting the quadruped roused the 
biped ; and, after a hearty laugh at the doctor's expense, we sat round the fire 
together as if we had been acquainted all our lives. Fortunately, I was not 
corstitutionally a bashful boy, and thus my way waseasy. A shy Ensign is 
truly to be pitied—particularly if he be not wellup to the give-and-take system. 
A good-humoured fellow soon shakes himself into his place ; but a man who 
takes offence at all the tricks that are played on him at first joining, has no fu- 
ture chance of peace whatever, but will always be at cross-purposes with his 
brother-officers. 

‘On the Adjutant’s return from church, he took me with him tu the Major's 
quarters, (the Colonel was only just recovering from an attack of gout, which 
he had periodically—that is, after an inspection dinner,) and I was formally in- 
troduced. The Major was a quiet, gentlemanly Scotchman, a bachelor, and 
possessed of a tolerable private income. He kept twe hoa one of which he 
regularly rode every day as far asa certain turnpike—rever going beyond it ; 
and was generally liked in the corps, except when he took up what he called ‘a 
position,’ by which he meant the defence of an argument, whether right or 
wrong. Notwithstanding his obstinacy, he was a kind-hearted man, and full of 
gentlemanly feeling: in a word, he was one of those men who, professing not to 
care for public opinion, go through the world without getting credit for half the 
good qualities they possess. Wauth Major Downright this was quite in keeping 
with his character, since, in the spirit of what he imagined an able philosopher, 
he said, ‘If a man pleased himself, what need he cere if he pleased anybody 
else?” There is, however, a wide difference between not pleasing everybody, 
and not striving to please anybody. It was precisely this differer.ce which the 
Major had never discovered ; and, unfortunately for his general popularity, he 
was now too old to learn it. He was very fond of clenching an argument, as he 
called it, by saying, ‘ Well, at any rate, it will be all the same who’s right a 
hundred years hence.’ ‘ No doubt it will,’ replied the shrewd Paymaster one 
day, ‘but I question, Major, whether you would not make strong objections to 
having the toothache for the rest of your life, for all that !’ 

‘I was stariled at the mess by a young officer, who sat near me, saying, (af- 
ter asking if 1 had yet seen the Colonel—to which I replied in the negative,) 
‘He is in one respect the very worst commanding officer in the Service.’ I 
stared in utter surprise ; the officer laughed, and added, ‘ He is a great dea! too 
kind—he spoils us all for any future commanding officer. He is the best fellow 
in the world, but peculiar in his habits : to-morrow, however, come to my room, 
aud I will take upon myself the office of introducing you tu him.’ 

‘The nextday, then, being fully equipped in my new uniform, and all its glit- 
tering etceteras, I accompanied Mr. Dreadnought to the Colonel's quarters. We 
heard the sound of a violin as we walked through the long, narrow, whitewashed 
passages. My friend knocked at the door of an apartment: no answer. Ano- 
ther knock : still no summons in the usual military tone of ‘Come in,’ so Mr. 
Dreadnought, without more ado, opened the door, and we entered the room to- 
gether. - Colonel Banddrill was walking up and down, fiddling, like the musician 
of Augsburg, ‘as if he could not helpit.’ He was playing the old air of Nancy 
Dawson, rather slowly, as if practising it, and keeping time with a steady and 
measured march. He, tuo, was in a long, sweeping dressing-gown of many 
colours. He either did not see us, or would not notice us till he had gone 
through his music lesson ; for Mr. Dreadnought’s announcement of ‘Mr. Carn- 
worth Darrell, sir, come to join,’ received no reply. As he played on, he seem- 
ed to warm with his subject, for, suiting words tothe action, he adapted my name 
to the music— 

‘Carnworth Darrell come to join, 

Carnworth Darrell come to join, 

Carnworth Darrell come tv join, 
To join the st, sir!’ 

And so he went on, repeating the words more rapidly, in accordance with the 
time, which he quickened ; till at last, with head bent down, left fingers work- 
ing, and right arm sawing, he fairly ran against me in his ‘ musical promenade.’ 

*** Bless me! Mr. Carnworth Darrell—Mr. Darrell !’ eaid he, at last, drawing 
a long breath, and laying down his fiddle on the table, ‘I had no idea—that is, | 
quite forgot. My dear fellow,’ pursued he, turning to my companion, ‘ sit down, 
sit down. And now tell me, Mr. Carnworth Darrell, when did you join !—and 
—and all that sort of thing, you know.’ 

**We sat half an hour with him; and, when we rose to go, he laughingly 
apologized for the mode of reception. ‘ But,’ said the good old veteran, ‘you 
will be quite at home with me by-and-by. My boys here,’ he added (kindly 
laying his hand on Mr. Dreadnought’s shoulder, and smiling), ‘ have got used to 
me, and have even left off quizzing their old Colonel as they used to do.’ 

‘* As we were returning from our visit, Mr. Dreadnought told me the story to 
which our Colonel had alluded, when he talked of his boys having quizz-d him. 
It was this.—He was fiddling away one morning in the manner I have attempted 
to describe, when a brother-officer rushed into his apartment with the newspaper 
inhis hand. At that period, Colonel Banddrill was only a Captain, and on duty 
at home, his regiment being on active service in India. I must observe that he 
had never been an educated man. His friend's rushing in as he did had no visi- 
ble effect on the Captain: it failed to awaken him from his musical dream ; he 
went fiddling on. 

‘“**Here’s news !’ said the visitor; ‘ our regiment have been engaged. 
have been victorious, and Seringapatam is taken !’ 

‘** Seringapatam—Seringapatam,’ sang the Captain, with a triplet accompani- 
ment on the fiddle : he pursued his song, increasing, as he always did, the rapidi- 
ty of its time, and at last laying down his instrument, and giving what attention 
he could, after having buried his senses for the previous hour in his beloved 
Cremona, he said, with an absent look, but in his usual kind-hearted voice— 

“*Sir Inga Patam taken! Biess me! and what has become of Lady Patam 
and the children?” 

‘* For years this story had been told in the corps to every new-comer ; and so, 
as he said, to forestall his boys, the good Colonel often told it himself. 

“ The next morning, Colonel Banddrill resumed his duties in the erderly-room. 
I was amused there by the pertinacity with which he was apt to jump at conclu- 
sions. A very smart young serjeant entered the room, and apprvached the Co- 
desk ; before he had got half way, the commanding officer called out, 
‘Go away, sir—go away ; don’t come near me; I won't grant you any favour, 
so don't ask it.’ The serjeant opened his lips; ‘ Hold your tongue, sir,’ said the 
Colonel, in great wrath. The young man deeming himself an especial favour- 
ite, and moreover feeling conscious of having done no wrong, stared in 
utter amazement, as indeed we all did. In one of the pauses of the storm, 
howeverfhe managed to get out the word, ‘Furlough!’ ‘ Furlough!’ exclaim- 
ed the Colonel. ‘ Furlough, my good fellow, to be sure—to be sure, for as long 
&@ period as you like; there, there—get away, and don’t come back again; yet, 
awhile, I was in a great fright, thinking you had come to ask my leave to be 
married to that dressed-up jigamaree maid of Lady Sarah F ‘s.’ The ser 
jeant pocketted his furlough, amidst the smiles of all in the orderly-room, and 
walked off. 

** As soon as I had learned my drill, and was beginning to be quite comforta- 
bly settled in my quarters, and had become popular at the mess, the company to 
which I belonged was ordered on detachment. I did not relish the idea at all, 
especiaily as | had fallen into the usual pit that inevitably awaits an ensign at 
first setting out in his career—that of love. The young lady was fair, plump, 
and seventeen. My predecessor, that is, the ensign immediately senior to me, 
had somewhat staggered her faith in the irresistibility of scarlet coats and sword- 
knots, by asking her, in the very first quadrille she had ever danced in public, 
‘If she could swim.’ Of course the story was repeated, and the ensign langhed 
it; but he defended himself on the score of ‘not knowing what else to taik 
‘bout.’ Shy as she looked, the little minx was as mischievous a 
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mittance there. After the first salutations, o silence ensued, the young lady 
naturally wondering at the gentleman selecting such a day and hour for his call ; 
he, meanwhile, wae nervously employed in twisting his bandana round his legs, 
and finally tying it in a very tight knot, he bad the hardihood to fling himself and 
his five-and-threepence a-day at the lady’s feet. She, naturally thinking he bad 
lost his senses, jumped up to leave the room ; and the poor ensign, in his hurried 
endeavours to follow and detain her, crying out at the same time, in a piteous 
voice, ‘ Hear me, Maria! hear me !’ fell prostrate on his face, at which she had 
the cruelty to scream with laughter. She made her escape, and left him to ei- 
fect his the best he could, when he had unbound his bandana. What was worse, 
she could not resist telling the story afterwards. ; 

“Well, it was this saucy but bewitching creature to whom I first resigned my 
unsophisticated heart. I certainly had more pretensions in the way of fortune 
than the aforesaid ensign ; but I determined on feeling my way. True, she had 
admitted my attentions, which consisted in walking, riding, dancing with her 
copying her music, and whispering to her ; but as this is part of a gallant mili- 
taire’s profession, I determined to judge of the real state of her feelings, by see- 
ing how she was likely to take my departure. 

The band was playing on the esplanade : the evening was beautiful : the la- 
dies were saunteiing up and down, looking as demure as if they never even ex- 
pected to be spoken to ; and among them was my fair flame ; she had a younger 
sister with her of a convenient age, and a tall hobbledehoy brother, in a short 
jacket. On my joining her, the younger couple filed off, and we had some sen- 
timental conversatica. The Colonel asking her if she wished the band to play 
any particular air, she replied, with a sigh, ‘Oh yes,if you please, Rest, warrior, 
rest!’ and after this I went to the band-master, and ordered, ‘ The Soldier’s 
Tear!’ The tall brother in the short jacket, and the young sister of a conve- 
nient age, kept their distance with due attention to propriety ; and thus we walk- 
ed up and down till the band were dismissed, and the officers were almost all en- 
gaged ‘to take coffee somewhere,’ and ‘ make up a quadrille.’’ I accompanied 
my fair one to her doorstep; and, as a necessary consequence, was invited to 
‘walk in and take tea... The mamma was at home, and | was received most 
cordially. When it grew dusk, we strolled through the French windows into 
the garden, made an exchange of roses, (I was cautious about ringlets, for I 
had gained experience, even during my short period of service,) and talked 
of the ‘Sorrows of Werter.” When it got dark, we returned to the house, 
and sang duets; and I was onthe point of exhibiting myself in a kneeling scene, 
when the entrance of a servant with the supper-tray saved me from making a 
fool of myself. 

‘: We parted—whispering that I should pass my fair one’s windows early on 
the following morning with my company; she cast down her eves smilingly, but 
made no reply. Behold me then, next morning, mounted; for though an in- 
fautry corps, our good commanding officer permitted us ‘to ride on a march,’ as 
Pat Brennan of the —th used to say. So proceeding somewhat in advance ot 
my men, my horse stopped in the most natural manner possible, at the we!!- 
known garden-gate ; but there leaned the huusemaid, with her cap half off her 
head, taking 0 lett look et the soldiers. So I rode on till I reached the side of 
the house where ‘ my love's wreathed casement glittered in the sun.’ I looked 
up; by meansof across light, I could clearly see into the apartment, and there I 
beheld my fair one peeping out as she fancied unseen. Her younger sister was 
with her, and they were in their dressing-gowns and night-caps, looking most 
enchanting. Exulting in this, my first supposed triumph, ‘ my bosom’s lord sat 
lightly on its throne.’ I drew my curb-rein tightly, and suddenly, at which my 
charger reared, and nearly threw me from my seat: I lost my stirrups; and 
when I had regained them, I looked up, thinking to see at least one pale and agi- 
tated face. The two damsels were in fits of laughter. It was a bright sum 
mer's morning; part of the window was open at the top, and | could hear 
their peals of merriment following me down the road, as I indignantly rode on, 
cured of my passion, and determined never again to trust my heart in keeping 
off any garrison belle. 

‘On the other hand, I have a story of a different nature to relate,—a common 
one to be sure; but at the time it happened, I was young and quite unused to 
such things, and it made a great impression on me. One of our officers, a quiet, 
gentlemanly, and rather reserved man, had devoted himself for some time to a 
young lady, with whom he had become acquainted through the usual medium 
of the dance. She was a gentle, graceful creature, without regular beavty, 
but with gazelle eyes, shining hair, brilliant teeth, and a voice of musical sweet- 
ness, ‘that most excellent thing in woman.’ 

‘Evening after evening, you might see them, sitting side by side, sometimes 
in a dimly-lighted recess, and often, often wandering through the green and 
beautiful lanes in the neighbourhood,—he leaning downwards, and looking ten- 
derly into that sweet face, and she, with her soft confiding eyes raised timidly to 
his. Did she dance, he was either her partner or standing near her; did she 
walk, he frowned all others from her side ; did she sing, he turned the leaves : 
he was ever near her. 

‘I don't know that I had particularly marked his attentions, till, two or three 
evenings previous to my own departure, Captain Montagu and I entering a ball- 
room together, he, as usual, walked up tothe sofa on which the lady was seated 
She smiled as he approached, and said, ‘ Ah! how late you are !’ 

_“ He sat down listlessly by her side, and, running his fingers carelessly throvch 
his chestnut locks, he said, ‘I have been detained ; for I have unexpectedly yur 
the route, and march to-morrow morning.’ 

“It seemed to me as if the blood suddenly froze in that poor gir!’s veins,— 
brow and lips became white and rigid. I myself was completely amazed at the 
way in which Montagu had announced his intended departure. 
ever, she rallied, and, with a smile that resembled a convulsion more than any- 
thing else, she zose up, and said she would go to her mother, and persuade her to 
have some jelly, as she had not been well. She spoke with an air of des- 
perate calmness; and | instantly offering my arm, and Captain Montagu his, 
she accepted mine. He followed, as though privileged; and, on reaching the 
card-room, she whispered something in her mother’s ear, who rose, and saying 
she thought it better to go home, as she had not been well lately, they prepared 
to depart. Captain Montagu made one or two gallant protestations at her 
taking her daughter with her; but the latter saying she could not allow her 
mother to return home without her, they obtained their shawis, and I called their 
carriage. I shook hands with both as they entered it,—the poor girl's was 
cold as death. 

**On returning to the ball-room, I found Montagu leaning against the wall ; 
and I ventured to rally him on looking sad. ‘Not I, my dear fellow,’ replied 
he, ‘only considerably bored !” 

“*T saw that poor girl twice afterwards ; once at a hunt ball, at which we of 
ficers had al! promised to be present, at least all who could get leave for the pur- 
pose. She was sitting with her large eyes fixed on the ball-room door. I walked 
up to her, intending to address her. She did not see me; and, on another of- 
ficer coming up to me whom I did not expect to meet there, I said, * What. 
Johnson '—you here! I thought you were not coming.’ ‘I did not know of 
it myself till the last moment,’ he replied, ‘ for it was Montagu’s turn for leave, 
but he said he was lazy, and that I might come in his place; and here I am’ 

‘IT sat down beside the lady, whom, young as 1 was, I pitied from my soul 
She did her best poor thing! to look unconcerned. She evenstood up to dance 
with me, and managed, I know not how, to move through the quadrille. On 
that evening also I shawled her, and saw her to her carriage; and, as I shook 
hands with her, she said, in her own peculiarly musical voice,—now, indeed, 
made melancholy by anguish,—‘Good-night, Mr. Darrell: thank you!” It 
seemed as though she had understood and appreciated my sympathy. 

** ] saw her again a year afterwards. We were about toembark forthe West 
Indies from Portsmouth, and I heard that she was at the Isle of Wight with 
her mother. I went overon purpose to see them. The house in which they 
resided had a melancholy air of quiet about it. I sent up my name; and, be 
fore the servant could return, the young lady’s mother came down the staircase | 
to meet me. Het lips quivered as she said, ‘ Mr. Darrell, you will find my poor 
child very, very ill, but she has expressed a wish to see you.’ She then opened 
the drawing-room door, and I entered. Ona low couch, in a bay-window look 
ing to the sea, lay her daughter, wasted—oh, so wasted! She lifted herself up 
with some effort from her pillows, and held out her long transparent fingers to 
shake hands with me. I laid my cap upon a work-table near her. For a minute 
or two she fixed her eyes—now more large and lustrous than ever—on the 
golden numbers of my regiment worked thereon ; and then, witha heavy sigh, 
but resolute air, turned away. She said that although she had never had the 
pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with me, that she and her mother fancied 
they knew more of me than of any of my brother-officers, and ‘ since you know,’ 
she added, with apparent cheerfulness, ‘that we are both bound on a long 
voyage, I begged my mother to let me see you, and wish you every future hap 
piness.’” 

“TI felt my throat ache with that painful sensation that accompanies sup- 
pressed tears. I would have given worlds to have gone away and wept; and 
the mother sitting behind the couch, in silent but visible affliction, almost un 
manned me as it was 

‘** You are expecting soon to embark for the West Indies, are you not !’ asked 
the dying girl. She looked out of the window upon the 
sea, and inqu red if those were the transports! pointing tothe vessc!s riding at 
anchor in the distance. I bowed agai, @ id she, perceiving my emotion. gave 
one long wistful and last look to the ocean, and then requested her mother to 
draw down the blind, as the glare was painful to her eyes No wonder,—they 


I bowed in answer 


had grown wewk with tears 
*T remember little of our part 
ilther old acquaintar 


ov, save that she begged t » be remembered to 


vem her best wishes for their prosperity while 
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where I now stand than I was then,—happier, perhaps,’ she added, with a long | 


sigh, ‘ than I ever should have been.’ 

*[ hurried out of the room. The poor old mother followed me to the hall 
door, and there wrung my hand in silence, but crying bitterly. The tears of 
the aged are very tertribie to witness. I looked back as I was leaving the door, 
and to this day her‘look ef desolation and despair haunts me often. 

“ Before we sailed, a newspaper announced the death of her daughter. Some 
one by accident read it aloud, in the main cabin, as we sat there one wet morn- 
ing. I looked at Montagu : he turned very pale, and seon after rose and retired 
to his own cabin. He seemed utterly ccblest during the rest of the voyage ; 
and, on our landing at Barbadoes, the first English papers we received conveyed 
the intelligence that the mother had followed the daughter to the grave.” 


Staten 


THE LATE SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 


We have collected, below, all the particulars we could find respecting the 
history of Sir Astley Cooper, whose decease we announced lately. 

The following anecdotes, which we have not yet seen in print, may be relied 
on as authentic :— 

In (we believe) 1821, George the Fourth had a tumour on his head, which it 
was considered expedient to remove ; and after much consultation, it was resol- 
ved to send for Mr. Abernethy, who at that time ranked higher as a surgeon, 
than Mr. Cooper, to perform the operation. The Duke of York himself, went 
to request the presence of Mr. Abernethy, but not finding him at home, he drove 
to the hospital,in the theatre of which the eccentric surgeon was then delivering 
a lecture. Angry at being interrupted, he at first refused to leave the hall ; but 
on the name of his visitor being whispered to him, he withdrew to the ante-room, 
in which his Royal Highness was waiting, and, on learning that the King requi- 
red his presence, immediately turned on his heel and said with an airof provoking 
indifference, ‘‘ Very well; tell his Majesty I'll take him in my rounds.” The 
Duke went direct to Mr. Cooper, and returned with him to Carlton House. The 
operation was most dexterously performed by this skilful operator, and he was 
created a baronet shortly afterwards. 

The reputation of Sir Astley was pf course greatly heightened by the fame 
of this successful operation, and by his being gazetted surgeon to the king. His 
profits increased in a yet larger ratio than his practice. He once received a fee 
in a singular manner. He had been successful in an operation on the person 
of a wealthy, but eccentric West Indian merchant, who, when he was declared 
convalescent, thus addressed Sir Astley, ‘‘ Well, Sir Astley, I suppose you ex- 
pect to be paid for attending me.” Sir Astley, whose manners were always 
courteous, blandly replied, that he did. ‘ You are mistaken, sir,” said his pa- 
tient, resolutely ; and snatching his nightcap from his head, and throwing it gy 
him, exclaimed—“ There, take my old nighteap, and not a farthing more shall 
you have from me.” Sir Astley took the cap with thanks, and on subsequently 
examining it, discovered it contained a check for £1,000. 

Another instance of good fortune may be mentioned. A gentleman of the 
name of Steel, consulted Sir Astley, and having received his advice, departed 
without giving the usual fee. Sir Astley took no notice of this circumstance, 
and gave his assistance to him cheerfully, under the impression that the patient 
was a person who had been reduced in circumstances. Shortly afterwards Sir 
Astley received a note, acquainting him that, on going to the Stock Exchange, 
he (Mr. Steel) found he had some omnium that he had not disposed of, and that 
he had taken the liberty of putting £3,000 of it in his (Sir Astley’s) name ; and, 
finding that it had soon after risen, he took the further liberty of selling it for him, 
and now sent him the difference, which was £62 10s. 

We extract the following particulars, from an amusing work, entitled ‘“ Phy- 
sic, and the Physicians :”— 

“Sir Astley Paston Cooper may be properly termed the Wellington of Bri- 
tis surgery. His profound anatomical knowledge, his energy and decision in 
cases of danger, his kindliness of heart and humane disposition, bis inimitable 
skillin using the knife, and sound judgment in detecting the necessity for an ope- 
ration, in cases involved in great obscurity, have all conspired to place him, by 
universal consent, at the head of modern surgery. 

* Astley Paston Cooper is the youngest son of the late Rev. S. Cooper, D.D., 
and Maria Susanna, daughter of James Bransby, Esq., of Shollisham, in the 
county of Nurfolk. Mrs. Cooper is the authoress of a novel, called the ‘ Ex- 
emplary Mother.’ Sir Astley was born August 23, at Brooke, in the same 
county, where he remained until the age of 14, when his family went to Yar- 
mouth, of which place his father was instituted rector in 1782. 

“A remarkable anecdote is recorded of him, which,fortunately for science and 
=) for mankind, led the way to the general extension of that skill and ability which 

has so largely benefitted both. 

“It happened that a boy was thrown off a cart in his presence by which acci- 

4 dent he wounded an artery in the thigh, and when on the ground, the blood gush- 

ed so copiously from the wound as to terrify all the other youthful spectators of 

the scene. They ran screaming for assistance, which must have come too late, 

had not the embryo-surgeon hastened to his aid. Young Cooper, when he saw 

the state of his young patient, with great presence of mind, instantly made his 

handkerchief into a tourniquet, and applied it so scientifically to the thigh, as to 

i succeed effectually in stopping the hemorrhage, which would otherwise, in a few 
minutes, have proved fatal. 

‘* Sir A. Cooper has been often heard to declare, that the mental gratification 
of having thus saved the life of a fellow-creature, inspired him at once with an 
almost romantic desire to become a surgeon. . 

“ At the age of fifteen he was placed with Mr. Turner, an apothecary, to as- 
certain how he liked the profession. Mr. Turner was a kind, but austere man ; 
one of whom youth stood in awe, and, of course, Master Cooper did not escape 
the common restraints of his domestic discipline. A scolding and reproof, 
which he had earned by some carelessness was being administered to him with 
due emphasis, bat with so little effect, that his castigator caught him in the 
delinquency of making faces at him behind his back. An explanation of these 
contortions was sternly demanded ; when the ready youth, who happened to 
have a carious tooth, dexterously availed himself of the circumstances, and, 
continuing his grimgces, exclaimed, ‘* My tooth, sir! my tooth! it is so pain- 


ful, sir ; who can help making faces!’* But Mr. Turner was also a wag in his 


way, and not to be easily diverted from the real state of the case: so, asking to | 


examine the tooth, which he found to be as_ represented, he in an instant intro- 

ma duced his instrument, and ere the patient could be aware of the design it was 
out of bis jaws. 

“ During the short period ghat Cooper remained under Mr. Turner's roof he 


manifested sufficient of his disposition to excite the admization and love of | 


every one who knew and could appreciate the natural benevolence of his heart. 

“In every case of distress, Cooper was ever ready to administer relief. Mr. 
Turner had the professional care of a large parish, containing a considerable 
number of poor patients ; and although it was not his custom (neither was he 
expected, except in urgent cases) to visit personally these paupers, Cooper vo- 
lunteered to do so for nim, and he was indeed most unremitting in his attentions 
to the sick and distressed ; not only sending them proper medicines, but, in many 
instances, affording them, out of his own scanty allowance, pecuniary as- 
sistance. 

“In 1787 he came to London, and was apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. William 
Cooper, who was at that time surgeon of Guy’s Hospital; but three months 
after he was transferred tw the care of the celebrated Mr. Cline. 

“* Here,’ says one of his biographers, ‘his character almost immediately be- 
gan to develope itself, in that decided manner which raised him afterwards to 
such professional eminence. 
marked as it was certain.’ 


“In 1787, Sir Astley visited Scotland, where he remained some time, at- | 


t 
. 


tending the lectures of the most distinguished of the Edinburgh faculty. He 
also took an active part in the discussions at the Royal Medical Society, where 
he distinguished himself. 

“In the year 1792, he went to Paris, and was there during the attack upon 
the Chateau of the Tuileries. He was much noticed by the late D ipuytren, 
who introduced him to Louis Philippe, then the Duke of Orleans. 
of the French conferred upon Sir Astley the cross of the Legion of Honour; 
he subsequently was elected an honorary member of the National! In 

** Sir A. Cooper commenced practice in 179 He then res‘ded in Jefirey’s- 
square, St. Mary Axe, where he lived for six years ; removed to 
Broad-street, Bishopsgate, and in 1815, he setiled at the west erd of the town. 

“Sir Astley’s fees amounted in one year to £12,000 
from £15,000, and upwards, per ann 
tured, to a large and admiring class, 


stitute 
> 


1e then 


; and fora long period 
. u 

lor many years Sir Astley has lec- 
at Guy's Hospital, on the principles and 


im 


The early promise of his future greatness was as | 


The King | 


svew | 


The Alvion. 


that Sir Astley would not place so much confidence in him, or allow him to act 
as his representative. 

“In private and public life, no man can be more universally beloved than the 
subject of our present sketch. We can recall to mind the evening we presented 
ourselves before the board of examiners of the College of Surgeons, and most 
vividly is impressed on our memory the kind, good-natured, smiling face of Sir 
A. Cooper, who, by his looks and tokens of approbation, cheered and encouraged 
us on through the ordeal of our examination. As a lecturer, Sir A. Cooper 
took the highest rank. He always had the largest class of any London teacher 
of surgery. His style was marked by all the good qualities which we should a 
priori say were necessary to constitute an able and successful lecturer. They 
were not exclusively attended by students ; but medical men, who had been en- 
gaged for many years in the practice of their profession, availed themselves of 
the opportunity of attending his invaluable instructions.” 

Sir Astley Cooper was beloved by all who had the honour of his acquaintance. 
To his old pupils he was particularly kind and attentive. Good nature was de- 
picted conspicuously in his countenance. Mr. Pettigrew has drawn a faithful 
and graphic picture of the estimation in which Sir Astley was held by all who 
were brought into association with him. | He observes, ‘“‘ He was the idol of 
the Borough school ; the pupils followed him in troops ; and, like Linnzus, who 
has been described as proceeding on his botanical excursions accompanied by 
hundreds of students, so may Sir Astley be depicted as traversing the wards of 
the hospital with an equal numberof pupils, listening with almost breathless 
anxiety to catch the observations which fell from his lips upon the several cases 
presented to his view. But on the day of operation this feeling was wound up 
to the highest pitch. The sight was altogether deeply interesting. The large 
theatre of Guy’s crowded to the ceiling, the profound silence obtained upon his 
entry, that person so manly and truly imposing, and the awful feeling connected 
with the occasion, can never be forgotten by any of his pupils. The elegance 


patient, and equally solicitous that nothing should be hidden from the observa- 
tion of the pupils ; rapid in execution, masterly in manner; no hurry, no disor- 
der, the most trifling minutie attended to, the dressings generally applied by his 
own hand. The light and elegant manner in which Sir Asiley employed his va- 
rious instruments always astonished me, and [ could not refrain from making | 
some remarks upon it to Mr. Chandler, one of the surgeons to St. Thomas's | 
Hospital. I observed to him that Sir Astley’s operations appeared like the grace- 
ful efforts of an artist in making a drawing. Mr. Chandler replied, ‘ Sir, it is of 
no consequence what instruments Mr. Cooper uses, they are all alike to him,and 
1 verily believe he could cjerate as easily with an oyster-knife as with the best 
piece of cutlery.’ ” 

In personal appearance Sir Astley was one of the finest-looking men of the } 
age, greatly resembling, when in his prime, the lamented Duke of Kent, aud 
latterly bearing a strong similitude to the Duke of York. His good-humoured | 
countenance was but an index of his innate disposition. He passed through life 
without a single collision with a contemporary. The only failing he had, if it may | 
be so termed, was an inordinate attachment to his profession. 
he abandoned practice, and withdrew to his country seat in Hertfordshire; but | 
soon, became so wretched from inaction, that—after, it is said, ineffectually soli- | 
citing permission to. operate on the paupers of a neighbouring poor-house—he 
was forced,by the strength of habit, to return to town and his old pursuits, ampu- 
tating a limb occasionally for his amusement. 

The complaint of which he died was effusion on the chest, occasioned by an 
affection of the heart, of the existence of which disease he had for some time 
entertained a presentiment. The first serious symptom he experienced was walk- 
ing to church at Strathfieldsaye with his Grace the Duke of Wellington, who 
had honoured him with a large measure of his regard and confidence, and for 
whom Sir Astley entertained the deepest respect and esteem. 


Among the con- | 


grace personally in Conduit-street. His sufferings were not acute, though his | 
breathing was much oppressed and his rest much disturbed by a troublesome 
cough. He gradually became weaker, until death found him calm and resigned. 
In conclusion, we may say, that inthe death of Sir Astley Cooper the profes- 
3 i | 
sion has sustained an immense loss—we will not say an irreparable one, as we 
y I 


aud which he so highly adorned. 

Sir Astley Cooper is said to have died immensely rich. His nephews, Mr. 
Aston Key and Mr. Bransby Cooper, surgeons, of Guy's Hospital, were Sir As- 
tley’s pupils, and to these gentlemen, it is supposed, the bulk of his fortune and 
practice will descend. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXXI.—THE DOCTOR. 

* And his wound? Is it a serious oae?” said a round full voice, as the doctor 
left my room, at the conclusion of his visit. 

““ No, sir; a fractured bone is the worst of it ; the bullet grazed, but did not 
cut the artery; and as 

“Well, how soon will he be about again?” 

‘*Tn a few weeks, if no fever sets in.” 

‘‘ There is no objection to my seeing him!—a few minutes only—I shall be 
cautious.” So saying, and, as it seemed to me, without waiting for a reply, 





| closed it again and withdrew. 

The first glance I threw upon the General, enabled me to recognise the offi- 
cer who on the previous morning had rode up to the picket and given us the 
orders to charge. I essayed to rise alittle as he came forward, but he motion- 
ed me with his hand to lie still, while, placing a chair clése beside my bed, he 
sat down. 

‘** Very sorry for your mishap, sir; but glad it is no worse. Moreton says 
that nothing of consequence is injured : there, you mustn't speak except I ask 
you. Hampden has told me every thing necessary ; at least, as far as he knew 

Is it your opinion, also, that any movement is in contemplation ! 
circumstance 1” 
| Limmediately explained, and, as briefly as I was able, the reasons for suspect- 
| ing such, with which he seemed quite satisfied. I detailed the various changes 
| in the positions of the troops that were taking place during the night, the march 
of the artillery, and the strong bodies of cavalry that were posted in reserve 
along the river. 














and from what 


‘“* Very well, sir; they'll not move ; your prisoner, sir, quarter-master of an 
| infantry battalion, says not, also. Yours was a bold stroke, but could not pos- | 
sibly have been of service, andthe best thing I can do for you is not to mention 
it; acourt-martial is but a poor recompense fora gun-shot wound. Meanwhile, 
when this blows over, I'll appoint you on my personal staff. There, not a word, 
I beg ; and now good-by.” 
So saying, and waving me an adieu, with his hand, the gallant veteran with- | 
drew before I could express my gratitude for his kiridness. 
I had little time for reflecting over my past adventure, such numbers of my | 
| brother officers poured in upon me. All the doctor's cautions respecting quiet- 
| ness and rest were disregarded, and a perfect levee sat the entire morning in 
; my bed-room. I was delighted to learn that Mike’s wound, though painful at 
| the moment, was of no consequence, and indeed, Hampden, who escaped both 
steel and shot, was the worst off amongst us: his plunge in the river having 
| brought on an ague he had laboured under years before. 
~The illustrious Maurice has been twiee here this morning, but they wouldn't | 
uithim. Your Scotch physician is afraid of his Irish confrére, and they had 
re set-to, about Galen and Hippocrates, outside,” said Baker. 
* By the-bye,”’ said another, * did you see how Sparks lo 
joined us ! 


| adu 

ra 

‘ ked when Quill 
} Egad,I never saw a fellow in such a fright; he reddened up, then 
| grew pale, turned his back, and slunk away al the very first moment ’ 

“Yes, I remember it. We must find out the reason; for Maurice, depend 
| upon it, has been hoaxing the poor fellow.” 

* Well, O'Malley,” growled out the senior major, “you ce rtainly did give 
Hampden a benefit. He'd not trust himself in such company again, and begad, 
he says, the man is as bad as the master. That fellow of vours never let co 
his prisoner till he reached the Quarter General, and they were both bathed in 
blood by that time.” ; 


** Poor Mike, we must do something for hii.” 


of his operations, without the slightest affectation, all ease, all kindness to the | 
| 
| 
' 


| come to a pretty pass anyhow. 


Several years ago | 


soling incidents of his last illness were the affectionate inquiries made by his | 


doubt not that, if an example be needed, which we trust it is not, the idea of his | 
useful and glorious career may stimulate the ambition of many a one to strive | 
for the attainment of that eminence in worth and talent which he so nobly won | 


the door was opened by an aid-de-camp, who, announcing General Crawford, | 


April 10 


‘** And true,’ said he, ‘ he’d steal your molar tooth while you were laughing 
at him.’ 

‘+ Let me have him, and try my hand on him any way. I’ve got no one just 
now. Any thing is better than nothing.’ 

“ Well, [ took Tim, and sending for him to my room, I locked the door, and, 
sitting down gravely before him, explained, in a few words, that I was quite 
aware of his little propensities. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘if you like to behave well, I'll think you as honest as the 
Chief Justice ; but, if I catch you stealing, if it be only the value of a brass 
snuff-box, I'l) have you flogged before the regiment, as sure as my name’s Mau- 
rice.’ 

“Oh! { wish you heard the volley of protestations that fell from him, fast 
as hail. He was a calumniated man; the world conspired to wrong him; he 
was never a thief nor a rogue in his life: he had a weakness, he confessed, for 
the ladies, but except that, he hoped he might die so thin, that he could shave 
himself with his shin bone if he ever so much as took a pinch of salt that wasn’t 
his own. 

“ However this might be, nothing could be better than the way Tim and I 
| got on together. Every thing was in its place—nothing missing, and in fact, for 

upwards of a year, I went on wondering when he was to show out in his true 
colours; for hitherto he had been a pheenix. 

‘At last—we were quartered in Limerick at the time—every morning used 
| to bring accounts of all manner of petty thefts in the barrack ; one fellow had 

lost his belt, another his shoes, a third had three-and-sixpence in his pocket 
| when he went to bed, and woke without a farthing, and soon: every body, save 
| myself, was mulct of something. At length some rumours of Tim’s former 
| propensities got abroad; suspicion was excited. My friend Delany was rigidly 
| watched, and some very dubious circumstances attached to the way he spent 
his evenings. 

“ My brother officers called upon me about the matter, and, although no- 
| thing had transpired like proof, I sent for Tim, and opened my mind on the 

subject. 

“You may talk of the look of conscious innocence, but I defy you to con- 
ceive any thing finer than the stare of offended honour Tim gave me as | began. 

«They say it’s me, doctor,’ said he, ‘do they! And you—you believe 
them. You allow them to revile me that way! Well, well, the world is 
Now, let me ask your honour a few ques- 





} 


tions ? 

“«*How many shirts had yourself when I entered your service? two, and 
one was mure like a fishing-net! And how many have ye now! eighteen ; ay, 
eighteen bran new cambric ones; devil a hole in one of them! How many 
pair of stockings had you! three and an odd one: you have two dozen this 
minute. How many pocket-handkerchiefs ! one; devil a more! You could 
only blow your nose two days in the week, and now you may every hour of the 
twenty-four !—and, as to the trifling articles of srnall value, snuff-boxes, gloves, 
boot-jacks, night-caps, and ——’ 

“«* Stop, Tim, that’s enough —— 

«No, sir, itis not,’ said ‘Tim, drawing himself up to his full height ; ‘ you 
have wounded my feelings in a way | can’t forget: it is impossible we can 


| have that mutual respect our position demands: farewell, farewell, doctor; and 


for ever!’ 


| ‘Before I could say another word, the fellow had left the room, andclosed 
| the door after him; and from that hour to this, [ never set eyes on bim.” 


In this vein did the worthy doctor run on, till some more discreet friend 
suggested that, however, well-intentioned the visit, I did not seem to be fully 
equal toit. My flushed cheek and anxious eye betraying that the fever of my 


, wound had commenced ; they left me, therefore. once more alone and to my 


solitary musings over the vicissitudes of my fortune. 


CHAPTER LXXII.—THE COA. 

Within a week from the occurrence of the events just mentioned, Ciudad Ro- 
drigo surrendered, and Crawford assumed another position beneath the walls of 
Almeida: the Spanish contingent having left us we were reinforced by the ar- 
rival of two battalions,—renewed orders being sent not to risk a battle ; but if 
the French should advance, to retire beyond the Coa. 

On the evening of the 2ist July, a strong body of French cavalry advanced 
into the plain, supported by some heavy guns; upon which Crawford retired 
upon the Coa, intending, as we supposed, to place that river between himself 
and the enemy. ‘Three days, however, passed over without any movement 
upon either side, and we still continued with a force of scarcely four thousand 
infantry and a thousand dragoons, to stand opposite to an army of nearly fifty 
thousand men: such was our position as the night of the 24th set in. I was 
| Siiting alone in my quarters; Mike, whose wound had been severer than at first 
was supposed, had been sent to Ameida, and I was musing in solitude upoa the 
events of the campaign, when the noise and bustle without excited my atten- 
| tion; the roll of arullery waggons, the clash of musketry, and the distant 

sounds of marching, all proved that the troops were effecting some new move- 
}ment, andl burned with anxiety to learn what it was. 


My brother officers, 
however, came not as usual to my quarters; aud, although waited with im- 
patience while the hours rolled by, no one appeared. 

Long, low moaning gusts of wind swept along the earth, carrying the leaves 
as they tore them from the trees, and mingling their sad sounds with the noises 
of the retiring troeps—for I could perceive that gradually the sounds grew more 
and more remote, and only now and then could | trace their position as the roll 
of adistant drum swelled upon the breeze, or the more shrill cry of a pibroch 
| broke upon my ear, a heavy downpour of rain followed soon after, and in its un- 
ceasing plash drowned all other sounds. 

As the little building shook beneath the peals of loud thunder, the lightning 
flashed in broad sheets upon the rapid river, which, swollen and foaming, dashed 
impetuously beside my window. By the uncertain, but vivid glare of the flashes 
I endeavoured to ascertain where our force wae posted, but in vain. Never did 
I witness such a nightof storm: the deep booming of the thunder seeming ne- 
ver for a moment tocease, while the rush of the torrent grew gradually louder, 
till at length it swelled into one deep and sullen roar like that of distant ar- 


) tillery. 


Weak and nervous as I felt from the effects of my wound, feverish and ex- 
hausted by days of suffering and sleepless nights, I paced my. little room with 
tottering, but impatient steps. ‘The sense of my sad and imprisoned state im- 
pressed me deeply ; and while, from time to time, I replenished my fire, and 
hoped to hear some friendly step upon the stair, my heart grew gradually hea- 
vier, and every gloomy and depressing thought suggested itself to my imagina- 
tion. My most constant impressiou was, that the troops were retiring beyond 
the Coa, and that, forgotten inthe haste and confusion of a night march, | had 
been left behind to fall a prisoner to the enemy. 

The sounds of the troops retiring gradually farther and farther favoured the 
idea, in which I was still more strengthened on finding that the peasants who 
inhabited the little hut had departed, leaving-me utterly alone. From the mo- 
ment I ascertained this fact, my patience knew no bounds, and, in proportion as 
I began to feel some exertion necessary on my part, so much more did my ner- 
yousness increase my debility, that at last I sank exhausted upon my bed, while 


' a cold perspiration broke out upon my temples. 


I have mentioned that the Coa was immediately beneath the house; I 
must also add, that the little building occupied the angle of a steep but narrow 
gorge which descended from the plain to the bridge across the stream. This, as 
far as I knew, was the only means we possessed of passing the river, so 
that, when the last retiring sounds of the troops were heard by me, I be- 
gan to suspect that Crawiord, in compliance with his orders, was making a 
backward movement, leaving the bridge open to the French, to draw them 
on to his line of march, while he should cross over at some more distant 
point. 

As the night grew later, the storm seemed to increase; the waves of the 
foaming river dashed against the frail walls of the hut, while its roof, rent by 
the blast, fell in fragments upon the stream, and threatened a speedy and perfect 
ruin. 

How 1 longed for morning 
drove me distracted. 


! The doubt and uncertainty I suffered nearly 
Of all the ilies my career as a soldier opened, 


casu 


none had such terrors for ma 


as imprisoninent: the very thought of the long 
years of inaction and inglorious idjenes3 was worse than any death. My wounds 
and the state of fever | was in increased the morbid dread upon me, aud had 


the French capture d me at the time I know not that madness of which | was 
not capable Day broke at last, but slowly and sullenly ; the grey clouds hur- 


ried past the storm, pouring down the rain in torrents a3 they went, and the de- 















‘ “Oh! he’s as happy as a king. Maurice has been in too see him, and , solation and dreariness on all sides was. scarcely preferable to the darkness and 
practice of Surgery. : they've had a long chat abvut Ireland, and all the naticnal pastimes of whiskey gloomof night. My eyes were turned ever towards the plain, across which the 
* After Sir Astley’s removal to Spring Gardens, so great was his fame and | drinking and smashing skulls: my very temples ache at the recollection.” ” | winter wind bore the plashing rain in vast sheets of water—the thunder crashed 
practice, that he commenced seeing patients at seven in the morning ;—at ‘‘]s Mister O’Mealey at home?” said a very rich Cork accent, as the well- louder and louder, but except the sounds o the storm none others met my ear. 
twelve he went to Guy's hospital to perform his operations ; at six in the even- | known and most droll features of Dr. Maurice Quill appeared at tie door Not a man, not a human figure could I see, as 1 strained my sight towaids the 
ing he delivered his lectures on anatomy and surgery, and afterwards generally ‘* Come in, Maurice,” said the major ; ‘“‘ and for heaven's sake behave pro- distant horizon. . 
went into the country to attend some patient in danger. He then fre quently | perly. ‘The poor fellow must not have a row about his bed-side.”’ The morning crept over, but the storm abated not, and the same unchanged 
bi travelled all night, always, however, appearing fresh and active at the usual ‘4 row,a row! Upon my conscience, it is little you know about a row, aspect of dr ry desolation prevailed without. At times I thought | could 
: hour os morning. ; The crowd of patie nts who Gocked to his house was so | and the e's worse things going than a row.” . hear amidst the noises of the tempest something like the roll of distant ar- 
it great, that ole n many of them could not see him for three days at a tune ; and *" Which leg is it tillery ; he thunder swelled in suller roar above all, and left me uncertain as 
ris it is said, that his servant made an income of £600 annually, by being paid for ‘It'san arm, doctor, I’m happy to say.” for 
tue ushering them into the presence ef the surgeon before their time ‘Not your punch hand, I hope. No; all’s right. A neat fellow y h At las } a momentary pause of the storm, a tremendous_peal of heavy 
1 ” Though nominally retired fre practice, Sir Astley still continues to be con- | for a servant, that Mickey Free. I was asking him ab nan of his | guns caug iny ear, followed by the lone rattling of small! - 4 My heart 
} sulted in cases where great experience, skill, and judgment are necessary. | own—one Tim Delany—the very cut of himself; the best s« 1 ever had. | bounded with ecstacy. The thought of the battle-field, with all its cha ging 
His assistant, Mr. — , undertakes the more arduous portioa’ of his prac I never could make out what became of him. Old Hobson of the ninety-fifth | fortunes, was better, a thousand times better. than the de spairing sense of deser- 
He was the son of an old and favourite servant of Sir Astley’s, whom he adopt- | gave him to me, saving, * There, he’s for you, Maurice, and a bicroe rthief and a} tion I laboured under. I listened now with eagerness, but the rain bore down 
ei and educated. We understand that he possesses considerable talent, aud is gieater blackguard there’s not in the sixtieth.’ = ' again in t , and the crumbling walls and falling timbers left no other 
thoroughly conversant with his profession. If he were not so, we feel reecnate || “* Strong words,’ said I. | sounds to be hear Far as my eye could reach nothing could still be seen, 
, 
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save the dreary monotony of the vast plain, undalating slightly here and there, 
but unmarked by a sign of man. 

Far away towards the horizon, I had remarked for some time past that the 
clouds resting upon the earth grew blacker, spreading out to either side in vast 
masses, and not broken or wafted along like the rest. As I watched the pheno- 
menon with an anxious eye, I perceived the dense mass suddenly appear as it 
were rent asunder, whilea volume of liquid flame rushed wildly out, throwing 
a lurid glare on every side. One terrific clap, louder than any thunder, shook 
the air at this moment, while the very earth trembled beneath the shock. ; 

As [ hesitated what it might be, the heavy din of great guns again was heard, 
and from the midst of the black smoke rode forth a dark mass, which I soon re- 
cognised as the horse artillery at full gallop. They were directing their course 
towards the bridge. ' 

As they mounted the little rising ground, they wheeled and unlimbered with 
the speed of lightning, just as a strong column of cavalry showed above the 
ridge. One tremendous discharge again shook the field, and ere the smoke 
cleared away, they were again far in retreat. 

So much was my attention occupied with this movement, that I had not per- 
ceived the long line of infantry that came from the extreme left, and were now 
advancing also towards the bridge at a brisk quick step; scattered bodies of 
cavalry came up from different parts, while from the little valley every now and 
then a rifleman would mount the rising ground, turning to fire as he retreated 
All this boded a rapid and disorderly retreat, and although as yet I could see no- 
thing of the pursuing enemy, I knew too well the relative forces of each to have 
a doubt for the result. 

At last, the head of a French column appeared above the mist, and I could 
plainly distinguish the gestures of the officers as they hurried their men on- 
wards. Meanwhile, aloud hurra attracted my attention, and I turned my eyes 
towards the road which led to the river. Here a small body of the 95th having 
hurriedly assembled, and formed again, were standing to cover the retreat of 
the broken infantry as they passed on eagerly to the bridge: in a secoud after 
the French cuirassiers appeared. Little anticipating resistance from a flying 
and disordered mass, they rode headlong forward, and although the firm attitude 
and steady bearing of the Highlanders might have appalledthem. ‘They rode 
heedlessly down upon the square, sabreing the very men in the front rank. Till 
now not a trigger had been pulled, when suddenly the word “ fire’ was 
given, and a withering volley of balls sent the cavalry columns in shivers. One 
hearty cheer broke from the infantry in the rear, and | could hear “ gallant nine- 
ty-fifth” shouted on every side along the plain. 

The whole vast space before me was now one animated battle ground. Our 
own troops retiring in haste before the overwhelming forces of the French, oc- 
cupied every little vantage ground with their guns and light infantry, charges 
of cavalry coursing hither and thither, and the French pressed forward, while 
the retreating colamns again formed into squares to permit stragglers to come 
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crash of cavalry, rose on every side, while the cheers which alternately told of 
the vacillating fortune of the fight rose amidst the wild pibroch of the High- 
landers. 

A tremendous noise now took place on the floor beneath me, and looking down 
I perceived that a sergeant and a party ef the sappers had taken possession of 
the little hut, and were busily engaged piercing the walls for musketry ; and be- 
fore many minutes had elapsed, a compary of the rifles were thrown into the 
building, which, from its commanding position above the road, enfiladed the 
whole line of march. The officer in command briefly informed me that we had 
been attacked that morning by the French in force and “ devilishly well thrash- 
That we were now in retreat beyond the Coa, where we ought to have 
been three days previously, and desired me to cross the bridge and get myself 
out of the way as soonas [ possibly could. 

A twenty-four pounder from the French lines struck the angle of the house 


im, as he spuke, scattering the mortar and broken bricks about us on all sides. This 
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was warning sufficient for me, wounded and disabled as I was. So, taking the 
few things I could save in my haste, I hurried from the hut, and descending the 
path now slippery by the heavy rain, I took my way across the bridge and esta- 
blished myself on a little rising knoll of ground beyond, from which a clear 
view could be obtained of the whole field. 

[ had not been many minutes in my present position, ere the pass which led 
down to the bridge became thronged with tro ps, Waggons, ammunition Carts, 


we and hospital stores, pressing thickly forward amid shouting and uproar; the hills 


On either side of the way were crowded with troops, who formed as they came 
up, the artillery taking up their position on every rising ground. The firing had al- 
ready began,and the heavy booming of the large guns were heard at intervals,amid 
the rattling crash of musketry. Except the narrow road before,and the high bank 
of the stream, I could see nothing; bat the tamult and din, which grew mo- 
mentarily louder, told that the tide of battle waged nearer and nearer. Still 
the retreat continued, and at length the heavy artillery came thundering across 
the narrow bridge, followed by stragglers of all arms, and wounded, hurrying 
to the rear: the sharpshooters and the Highlanders held the heights above the 
Stream, thus covering the retiring columns; but I could plainly perceive that 
their fire was gradually slackening, and that the guns which flanked their position 
were withdrawn, and every thing bespoke a speedy retreat. A tremendous dis- 
charge of musketry at this moment, accompanied by a deafening cheer, an- 
nounced the advance of the French, and soon the head of the Highland brigade 
was seen descending towards the bridge, followed by the rifles, and the ninety- 
fifth ; the cavalry, consisting of the 11th and 14th Light Dragoons, were now 
formed in column of attack, and the infantry deployed into line and in an |1 stan 
after, high above-the din and crash of battle, I heard the word “ charge !”’ 
The rising crest of the hill hid them from my sight, but my heart bounded with 
ecstacy as I listened to the clanging sound of the cavalry advance. Meanwhile, 
the infantry pressed on, and forming upon the bank, took up a strong position 
in front of the bridge ; the heavy guns were also unlimbered, riflemen scattered 
through the low copse wood, and every precaution taken to defend the pass to 
the last. Fora moment all my attention was rivetied to the movements upon 
our own side of the stream, when suddenly the cavalry bugle sounded the recall 
and the same moment the staff came galloping across the bridge. One officer | 
could perceive, covered with orders and trappings; his head was bare, and his 
horse, splashed with blood and foam, moved lamely; and with difficulty, he 
turned in the middle of the bri lve, irresolute whether to retreat far- 
ther,—one glance at him showed me the bronzed manly features of our leader 

Whatever his resolve, the matter was soun decided for him: 
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for the cuvairy 
came galloping swiftly down the slope, and in an instant the bridge was blocked 
vp by the retreating forces; while the French as suddenly appeari 
height, opened a plunging fire upon their defenceless enemies: their cheer of 
triumph was answered by vur fellows from the Opposite bank, and a heavy 
cannonade thundered along the rocky valley, sending up a hundred echoes as it 
went. 


g above the 


The scene now became one of overwhelming interest : the French, posting 
their guns upon the height, replied to our fire, while their column, breaking into 
skirmishers, descended the banks to the river edge, and poured in one sheet of 
galling musketry. The road to the bridge, swept by our artillery, presented 
not a single file, and, although a movement among the French announced 
the threat of an attack, the deadly service of the artillery seemed to pronounce it 
hopeless, 

_ A strong cavalry force stood inactively spectators of the combat on the French 
side, among whom I now remarked some bustle and preparation, and as I looked, 
an officer rode boldly to the river edge, and spurring his horse forward, plunged 
into the stream. The swollen and angry torrent, increased by the late rains. 
boiled like barm, and foamed around him as he advanced, when suddenly bis horse 
appeared to have lost its footing,and the rapid current circling around hiin,bore him 
along with it. He laboured madly,but in vain to retrace his steps; the rolling tor- 
rent rose above his saddle, and all that his gallant steed could do was barely suffi 
cient to keep afloat: both man and horse were carried down | ) 
ing armies. J could see him wave his and to his comrades as if in adieu ; 
deafening cheer of admiration rose from the French lit 
he was seen to fall from his seat, and his body 
mournfully upon the stream. 

This little incident, to which both armies were witnes have 
called forth all the fiercer passions of the contending forces; a loud yeil of 
taunting triumph rose from the Highlanders, respond » by 
from the French, and the same moment the head o 


shattered with bails floated 
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icry of vengeance 
a column was seen descend 
ing the narrow causeway to the bridge, while an oflicer, with a whole blaze of 
decorations and crosses, sprung from his horse {took the lead. The little 
drummer, a child of scarce ten years oid, tripped gaily on, beating his little pas 
de charge, seeming rather like the play of infane he summons to death 
and carnage, as the heavy guns of the French opened a v 
to cover the attacking column, fora moment all was | 
ment after the grape-shot swept along the narrow causeway; and the 
which till a second before, was crowded with the 
column, was now ene heap of dead and dying t 
on, fell among the first rank, and the little « 
beside the parapet ; his fair hair floated across 
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The artillery again re-opened upon us, and, when the smoke had clear 
we discovered that the French had advanced ¢ m 
carried off the body of their general. Twice ¢ 

the death-dealing fire of our guns covered the | arrow bridge 
the wild pibroch of the forty-second swelling madly i) 
triumph, the highlanders could scarcely be prevented from 
hand with the foe. Gradually the French slac kened their 
were one by one withdrawn from the heights, and 
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at intervals sustained the fight, which, ere sunset ceased altogether,—and thus 
terminated the Battle of the Coa. 


CHAPTER LXXIII.—TH& NIGHT MARCH. 

Scarcely had the night fallen, when our retreat commenced. Tired and weary 
as our brave fellows felt, but little repose was allowed them ; their bivouac fires 
were blazing brightly,and they had just thrown themselves in groups around 
thein, when the word to fall in was passed from troop to troop, and from batta- 
lion to battalion, nu trumpet, no bugle called them to their ranks. It was ne- 
cessary that all should be done noiselessly and speedily. While therefore the 
wounded were marched to the front, and the heavy artillery with them, a brigade 
of light four pounders, and two squadrons of cavalry held the heights above 
the bridge, and the infantry forming into three columns began their march. 

My wound, forgotten in the heat and excitement of the conflict, was now be- 
coming excessively painful, and I gladly availed myself of a place in a waggon, 
where stretched upon some fresh straw, with no other covering save the starry 
sky, I soon fell sound asleep, and neither the heavy jolting of the rough con- 
veyance, northe deep and ratty road were able to disturb my slumbers. Still 
through my sleep, I heard the sounds around me, the heavy tramp of infantry, 
the clash of the moving squadrons, and the dull roll of artillery ; and ever and 
anon the half-stifled cry of pain, mingling with the reckless carol of some drink- 
ing song, all flitted through my dreams, lending to my thoughts of home and 
friends a memory of glorious war. 

All the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life passed then in review before me, elicited 
in some measure by the things about. ‘The pomp and grandeur, the misery and 
meanness, the triumph, the defeat, the moment of victory, and the hour of death 
were there, and in that vivid dream I lived a life long. 

I awoke at length, the cold and chilling air which follows midnight, blew 
around me, and my wounded arm felt as though it were frozen. I tried to cover 
myself beneath the straw, but in vain; and as my limbs trembled, and my teeth 
chattered, I thought again of home, where at that moment the poorest menial of 
my uncle’s house was better lodged than 1; and strange to say, something of 
pride mingled with the thought, and in my lonely heart a feeling of elation cheer- 
ed me. 

These reflections were interrupted by the sound of a voice near me which I 
at ounce knew to be O’Shaughnessy’s: he was on foot, and speaking evidently in 
some excitement. 

‘“*T tell you, Maurice, some confounded blunder there must be ; sure he was 
left in that cottage near the bridge, and no one ever saw him after.” 

‘The French took it from the rifles before we crossed the river. By Jove, 

‘ll wager my chance of promotion against a pint of sherry, he’ll turn up some- 
where in the morning ; those Galway chaps have as many lives as a cat.”’ 

**See now, Maurice, I wouldn't for a full colonelcy any thing would happento 
him—lI like the boy.” 

‘So do I myself ; but I tell you there’s no danger of him: did you ask Sparks 
any thing ?” 

“*Ask Sparks, God help you! 
me. 


Sparks would go off in a fit at the sight of 
No, no—poor creature, its little use it would be my speaking to him.” 
“* Why so, doctor?” cried I, from my straw couch. 

‘May I never—if it’s not him. Charley, my son, I’m glad you're safe. Faith 
I thought you were on your way to Verdun by this time.” 

** Sure, I told you he’d find his way here—but, O’Mealey, dear, you're mighty 
cowld—a rigor, as ould M‘Lauchlan would call it.” 

“* Een sae, maister Quill,’ said a broad Scotch accent behind him; “and I 
canna see ony objection to gie’ in things their right names.” 

** The top of the morning to you,” said Quill, familiarly, patting him on the 
back ; ‘*how goes it, old brimstone ?” 

The conversation might not have taken a very amicable turn had M‘Lauchlan 
heard the latter part of this speech; but, as happily, he was engaged unpacking 
a small canteen which he had placed in the waggon, it passed unnoticed. 

* Ye'll nae dislike a toothfu’ 0’ something warm, major!” said he, present- 
ing a glass to O'Shaughnessy ; ‘and if ye’ll permit me, Mr. O’Mealey, to help 
you - 

‘*A thousand thanks, doctor; but I fear a broken arm vg 

‘* There’s naething in the whiskey to prevent the proper formation of callus.” 

* By the rock of Cashel, it never made any one callous,” said O'Shaughnessy, 
inistaking the import of the phrase. 

“Ye are nae drinking frac the flask,” said the doctor, turning in some agitation 
towards Quill. 

* Devil a bit, my darling. 
a pint, nice measure.” 

I don’t imagine that our worthy friend participated in Quill’s admiration of the 
convaniency, for he added in a dry tone. 

“Ye may as weel tak your liquor frae a glass like a Chrisiian, as stick your 
nose in a coo’s horn.” 

‘* By my conscience, you're no small judge of spirits, wherever you learned 
it,”’ said the major; ‘it’s like Islay malt.” 

““[ was aye reckoned a gude ane,” said the doctor; “and my mither’s 
brither, Caimbogie, had na his like in the north country ; ye may be heerd tell 
what he aince said to the Duchess of Argyle when she sent for him to taste her 
claret.” 

** Never heard of it,” quoth Quill; “let us have it by all means. 
hear what the Duchess said to him.” 

‘*Tt was na what the Duchess said to him, but what he said to the Duchess, 
ye ken ; the way of it was this:—My uncle Caimbogie was aye up at the 
Castle ;—for besides his knowledge of liquor, there was na his match for 
deer-stalking, or spearing a salmon in those parts. He was a great rough carl, 
it’s true ; but ane y'd rather crack wi’ than fecht wi’. 


I've a little horn convaniency here, that holds half 


I'd like to 


“Weel, ae day they had a grand dinner at the Duke’s, and there were plen- 
ty 0’ great southern lords and braw leddies in velvet and satin, and vara muckle 
surprised they were at my uncle, when he cam in wi’ his tartan and kilt in full 
Highland dress, as the head of aclan oughtto do. Caimbogie, however, pe’d 
nae attention to them, but he eat his dinner, and drank his wine, and talked away 
about fallow and red deer, and at last the Duchess, for she was aye fond of him, 
addressed him frae the head o’ the table :— 

‘** Caimbogie,’ quo’ she, ‘I'd like to hae your opinion about that wine. It’s 
some the Duke has just received, and we should like to hear what you think 
of it.’ 

‘“**Tt’s nae sae bad, my leddy,’ said my uncle; for ye see he was a man of 
few words, and never flattered onybody. 

“«*Then you don’t approve much of it !’ said the Duchess 

“¢T’ve drank better, and I’ve drank waur,’ quo’ he. 

*««T'm sorry you don't like it, Caimbogie,’ said the Duchess, ‘ for it can never 
be popular now, we have such a dependence upon your taste.’ 

“*T canna say ower muckle for my /aste, my leddy ; but ae thingI will say 
—I've a most damnable sMELL.’ 

‘* F hearthat never since the euld walls stood, was there ever the like o’ the 
laughing that followed—the puir duke himsel’ was carried away and nearly had 
a fit, and a’ the grand lords and Jeddies a’most died of it; butsee here, the carl 
has na left a drap o’ whiskey in the flask.” 

“The last glass I drained to your respectable uncle's health,” said Quill, with 
a most professional gravity ; “ now, Charley, make a little room for me in the 
straw.” 

The doctor soon mounted beside me, and giving me a share of his ample 
cloak, considerably ameliorated my situation. 

‘So you know Sparks, doctor !” said J, with a strong curiosity to hear some 
thing of their early ac juaintance 

‘That I did—! knew him when he was an ensign in the 10th foot, and to say 
the truth, he is not much changed since that time; the same lively 
sick codfish about his grey eyes; the same disorderly waive of his yellow hai 
1 voice, and that confounded apothecary’s laugh.’ 
ctor, Sparks is a good fellow at heart—I won't have him 
abused ; W the infantry; I should think it must I 
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AUTHENTIC AND ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 


Among those who are conversant with the life and acts of Bonaparte, it is 
known that the earliest experiments as to popular opinion on his secretly con- 
templated assumption of the “ Imperial” title, were tried among his military 
supporters, who, from having shared the glory of his conquests, were best dis- 
posed to tolerate his views of self-aggrandizement. 

The exact particulars of the occasion when it was first publicly tried, how- 
ever, have not been given in any memoirs, although many persons who were pre- 
sent are still living, (among others Marshal Soult,) besides the distinguished of- 
ficer, Baron Faure de Lilatte, who was, sportively, “the first to proclaim Na- 
poleon, Emperor,” under the following circumstances :— 

At the time when Bonaparte contemplated his much vaunted descent on the 
English coast, he had ordered encampments of troops to be formed at Boulogue, 
Dunkirk, Autro, and, in short, at all the little towns along that part of the French 
coast. 

Prince Joseph Bonaparte (now living in England as the Count de Survilliers) 
was then colonel of the 4th Regiment of the line, and was stationed at Autro, 
in the Camp de Gauche,” commanded by General Soult, since become a 
Marshal of France, and at this moment French Minister of War. 

After the camps had been some time formed, it was proposed by Prince 
Joseph and other superior officers of the left camp, to give a grand entertain- 
ment to all the field officers of the other camps, and the neighbouring garrisons, 
including also the naval commanders on the station, and accordingly a very nu- 
merous party were invited. ‘- k 

Up to this time there had been no rumour, or even suspicion, as to Napoleon’s 
intention of assuming the title of Emperor. On the day preceding the dinner 
party, some verses, referring to the Imperial title, were sent anunymously from 
Paris to the Baron Faure de Lilatte, who, though a young man, had seen much 
service, and was intimate with the Bonaparte family. He was surprised at the 
subject of the lines, and after deliberating on what he should do with them, he 
determined to consult Stanislas Girardin, the constant companion and counsel- 
lor of Prince Joseph. Girardin took the manuscript, with a promise of giving 
Baron Faure an early answer ; and, on the day of the fete, he restored the lines, 
acceding to the young officer's wish of permission to give them publicity. 

Accordingly, after the numerous party had partaken of a superb dinner, such 
as little Boulogne seldom witnesses, Baron Faure requested Prince Joseph's 
leave to propose a new teast. This being granted, he rose, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the majority, read aloud his mysteriously sent couplet, of which the 
following is an exact transcript :— 

‘‘ Lorsque Napoleon, a la fiére Angleterre, 
. Ira dicter les lois de la paix ou Ja guerre, 
Qui peut lui disputer le titre d’Emperevr, 
Lorsque ce grand nom est deja dans notre ceeur !” 

‘Vive l'Empereur!” shouted the young soldier as his toast; and the sound 
rau like electricity among the veteran adorers of Napoleon, ‘‘ Vive |'Empe- 
reur!” resounding at the same instant from all the crowded tables, and it was 
taken up again and again with fresh enthusiasm after each momentary pause ; 
so that the Baron Faure de Lilatte had the triumph of thus socially being the 
first who proclaimed his general and brother-in-arms an Emperor! 


Vavieties. 


A musician complaining that the tyrant Dionysius gave him nothing, after 
promising him much, for the exercise of his art—‘* You fool,we are quits,” said 
the tyrant ; ‘‘you tickled my ears, and I did the same by yours.” 


Whoever would reclaim his friend, and bring him to a true and perfect under- 
standing of himse!f, may privately admonish, but must never publicly repre- 
hend him. An open admonition is an open disgrace. 

Going and Coming.—Archie Campbell, a well known city officer in Auld 
Reekie, was celebrated for his cunning and wit. His mother having died in 
Edinburgh, Archie hired a hearse, and carried her to the family burialplace in 
the Highlands. He returned, it is said, with the hearse full of smuggled whis- 
key, and being teazed about it by a friend, he said, ‘* Wow, man, there’s nae 
harm done ; I only took awa’ the body and brought back the speerit.’’— Laird of 
Logan. 

One day, the philosopher Bras found himself in the same vessel with a crowd 
of sorry scoundrels. A tempest came on; and instantly the whole band began 
to invoke the succour of the gods. ‘ Be quiet, you wretches!” said the sage ; 
‘if the gods perceive that you are here, we are gone !”’ 

All men have their frailties; whoever looks for a friend without imperfections, 
will never find what he seeks ; we love ourselves with all our faults,and we ought 
to love our friend in like manner. 

A peasant went into a large city, and among other objects that struck his 
fancy, was arrested by a banking-office, where he saw people go out and in, 
without getting any goods, apparently, as in other shops. 
} enter ask the what sold there. 
sneering answer. ‘ What a business you must have 
you have but one left !” 


He ventured to 
‘* Asses’ heads,” was the 
!” said the rustic, “ I see 


and fellow was 


Three Strings to the Bow —A paragraph in an Edinburgh paper announced 
that Mr. Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, had met with a serious accident by the 
upsetting of his carriage. ‘I‘ie same authority shortly after announced that he 
had so far recovered as to be able to appear before the public the following even- 
ing in three pieces.—Laird of Logan. 

Franklinon Spelling.—Ue. Franklin says, in one of his letters-—‘ You need 
not be concerned, in writing to’me, about bad spelling ; it is generally the best, 
as conforming to the sound of the letters. To give you an instance, a gentle-| 
man received a letter in which were these words :—** Not finding brown at hom, 
| I delivered your messeg to hisyf.’ The gentleman called his wife to help hirn| 
|toreadit. Betweeathem they picked all but the yf, which they could not un-' 
| derstand. ‘The lady proposed calling her chambermaid, ‘ because Betty,’ says} 
| she, ‘ hasthe best knack of reading bad spelling of any one I know.’ Betty} 
| came, and was surprised that neither of them could tell what yf was: ‘ Why, '| 

says she, ‘yf spells wife—what else can it spell!’ 














And indeed it is mach bet-| 
ter, as well as a shorter method than dowbleyou, i,f,e, which, in reality, spells! 
doublewifey.”"—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Xmpervial Parliament. 


ARMY ESTIMATES 
House of Commons, March 5. | 
Mr. MACAULAY in bringing forward the Army Estimates, said that the es- 
timates at the end of last year amounted to 6,163,000]. ; but they were in- 
creased by a supplemental! vote of 22,0001., to carry into effect the recommend- 
ations of the Naval and Military Commission, to 6,185,0001. The Estimate 





Ihe Estimate of last year included 121,112 men; of this year, 121,121. Of 
| these, 29,070 were employed in India ; leaving 92,051 subject to the Matiny 


| this year was 6,158,000]., or 27,0001. less than the gross amount of last year. 
| 
} 


Act, inc 
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luding 560 employed by the East India Company in England. A slight 
of regimental charges ran through the whole of the Estimates: the 
addition to the ordinary expense of a cavalry regiment was 271.; to that of a 
battalion of infantry, 63].; the Adjutants of cavalry regiments and infantry 
yaving, in accordance with recommendations of the Naval and Military Com- § 
mission, received some additional advantages; and contingent allowances also 
to the Captains of the depét companies in England, now overflowing, had been 
gmented. In place of 40,0001. required last year, this vear only 20,000] 
ited in order to the completion of the effective force. The plan of good 
conduct pay worked well: during the year upwards of eight hundred 
iad been placed un the list, and the charge on that 
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‘the corps in the most favoured parts of the empire, being allowed twelve women 


y wress who made angry speeches : he thought that wou!ld be exceedingly impro- 





ed by Lord Howick ;, and to their representations Lord Jubn had yielded. He 
" 

did not think that there . .isted any extraordinary demand upou the troops. He 

did not think, upon the whvle, with ihe single excep'ion of Canada, that there 

was any peculiar or ex'72ordmary demand upon the troups of this country. There 

slway ad been a greater demand on the services of the troojis than there ever 

tod boen ont trvvps of other countries ; but he believed that one 
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be little or no dang r thatthe high wages of the United States and other advai t ig- 


es, and the great tacility that there was of passing so extended a frontier, should | 


induce them to cross the border and pass to the United States That battalion 
was to be called the Royal Canadian Battalion, and was to be composed of men 
on the good-conduct list; who were at the end of ten years to be entitled to 
pensions. He had strong reason to believe that it would on these terms be 
easy to fill up the battalion. The advantage derived by the public was, that 
every man in the battalion would receive 1d. per day in addition to the ordina- 
ry pay of the soldier. His full pay, however, would be 1s. 3d. per day, inclu- 
sive of 2d. a day, to which he would be entitled at home from additional service. 
The only additional charge on the public would be the extra Id. per day; and 
there was every reason to believe that the expense would fall short of the or- 
dinary charge of a battalion of the Line. A corps would be formed, which for 
respectability of character and ease of situation would not be equalled by any 
other corps—one in which every private would bear the badge of good conduct, 
and where, in regard to their wives and children, they were more indulged than 


instead of six. He was aware that many objections had been raised to the plan ; 
but when all the advantages were considered, he thought they were justified in 
expecting that a highly respectable and efficient battalion would be formed. It 
had not been thought proper to reduce the establishment at St. Helena, just 
when it was visited by a Prince of the Blood Royal of France; but Govern- 
ment would take the subject into consideration as speedily as possible. The 
tutal charge forthe Land Forces for the year ending 31st March 1842, was 
4,503, 2361.; of which, 932,9751. was borne by the East India Company : there 
was a decrease, compared with last year, of 1,096. The whole estimate for 
Staff charges was 167,4481.; including an increase of 3,0001., pursuant to re- 
commendaiions by the Naval and Military Commission. Under the head of 
Public Departments the charges had increased from 60,1461. to 79,7141.—an 
increase chiefly accruing in postage : the War Office paid 1,000. per month in 
postage, and the Adjutant-General about 3351.; and the gross weight of letters 
received was twenty-four tons a year. Mr Macaulay announced a probable 
cause of additional expense next year: it was proposed to adopt the Italian sys- 
tem of book-keeping in the War Office, in order to show how far every sum vot- 
ed by Parliament was expended for the purpose originally contemplated. This 
year the Royal Military College had defrayed its own expenses. The Gover- 
nor of the Royal Military Asylum at Southampton having died, the children in 
that establishment were transferred to Chelsea College ; and the charge for the 
institution had decreased from 16,7011. to 15,1481. Mr. Macaulay then alluded 
to the subject of admitting the children of Protestant Dissenters and Catholics 
to the Asylum. He had brought the subject before the heads of the Asylum : 
and they had, without a dissentient voice, determined on a course which woul | 
he found perfectly satisfactory to the members of every religious persuasion. He 
felt bound to acknowledge also the very valuable assistance he liad received from 
the Bishop of London, who had done him the honour to assist him in drawing 
up the regulations for the Asylum. The change that was effected would not 
offend the most zealous friend of the Established Church, while it would not 
continue to wound the feelings of Catholics and Dissenters who had young 
telatives in this Asylum. He trusted, therefore, that it would give general 
satisfaction that the establishment was open to the children of al\ who shed 
their blood for their country, without reference to religious faith. The charge 
for Volunteer corps was this year 82,266l.; showing a decrease of 10,727! 
The total charge for the effective service was 3,855,352I.; e increase of 
8.9021. He now carne to the non-effective service. The saving which ac- 
erued from the falling-in of garrison offices and pensions amounted to 9801., dis- 
posable by the Crown for the reward of distinguished services. Of this, 8001 
had been aporopriated to pensions for four officers. Of 95,6881. voted last 
vear for the pay of Goneral Officers not being Colonels of regiments, only 
89,217|. was expended: this year the vote proposed was 92,000]. The charge 
for full-pay for reduced and retired officers this year was set down at 67,5001, 
an increase of 14,000..; but by not filling up the vacancies, the charge would 
ta future day be limited to 38,0001. The charge for half-pay was 497,0001., 
showing a decrease of 8.500I.; for half-pay and allowances on account of reduc- 
ed and disbanded foreign corps, 63,6081., a reduction of 3,0001.: for pensions 
to widows of officers, 141,0481, a saving of 1,900,; for the Compassionate 
List of royal bounty, pensions. gratuities, and allowances to officers for wounds, 
124. 000|., a decrease of 3.3001 ; for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 
1,268,906]. a reduction of 6,0001. The last included 19,000}. additional for 
out-pensions ; but a saving was effected in the mode of payment. For al- 
lowances,compensatiuns,superannuation-allowances, &c., for public departments 
connected with the Army, 41,000! was charged, including 5001. which would 
aow he payable to Sir Howard Douglas as Inspector-Genera! of the Royal Mili- 
tary College,an amount which he had not drawn while Governor of the Ionian Is- 
lands: the saving under this head was 1,000|. The total charge for the non- 
effective service was 2,302.901]., a saving of 36.4461. 
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sequencesof that severe service was, that while the armies of other countries 
had, when in campaign and when serving in war, all the characteristics of great 
disciplined armies, our troops were as complete in efficiency in time oj peace as 
in time of war. He thought that the system which prevailed in Prusaia, of ex- 
acting a service of three or four years, too much calculated to give an army the 
character of a militia. Now our Ariny was distinguished by the permaneut as 
well as the severe nature of the service which it had toundergo. He did not 
mean to say that it might not hereafter become necessary to ask for an increase 
in our military force: that, he apprehended, would depend mainly on the state 
of our foreign relations. He had asked for an increase of 5,000 men the sum- 
mer before last, on two grounds ; one of which was, the necessity of preventing 
disturbance at home, and the other the quarrels abroad. If his object in asking 
for these reinforcements had been merely to quell domestic disturbance,he should 
have thought it advisable to propose a reduction last year. But inasmuch as 
the state of our foreign relations ad been an equally urgent motive for the in- 
crease, he had not made any reduction. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was disposed to concur in Lord John’s arguments ; but 
he did so only from an impression, for he had no authenticated information—He 
did not recollet the time when the House of Commons had been put in posses- 
sion of such scanty information as to the real position in which the country 
stood. Take the state of our interests in Central Asia; take the position of 
affairs across the Indus. What means had they of ascertaining the extent of 
the necessity for increased military operations in that quarter? Again, with 
respect to the expedition to China, the House was left ina state of total igno- 
rance: there were rumours of failure. He had a strong impression that our 
relations with the United States were not in so satisfactory a state as to admit 
of a reduction in the forces of this country. This was but his impression ; he 
was nevertheless willing to act on it, though he had no means of forming a cor- 
rect judgment. As far as official information went, they were ina state of 
profound peace, and no necessity could possibly exist foran increase. He had 
heard at the end of last session, and indeed for the last twenty years, that every 
state and principality of Europe was earnestly desirous of maintaining peace. 
He had heard at the end of last session, and again at the beginning of this, that 
her Majesty had had the satisfaction of receiving from Foreign Powers assu- 
rances of their most friendly dispositions, and of their earnest desire to maintain 
peace; whilst on the Continent the neighboring powers were increasing their 
war establishments. He hoped that the public opinion of Europe and the mate- 
rial interests of all countries wou!d be sufficient to control the Governments and 
frown down those uneasy and irritating spirits which would involve their country 
in endless sttife ; but if war were inevitable, there would be an end of all inter- 
nal dissension. 

SEMINARY OF ST. SULPICE. 
House of Lords, March 4. 

The Bishop of EXETER presented a petition f1.. two thousand of the 
British Protestant inhabitants of Montreal, against the Ordinance incorpora- 
ting the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and investing in that institution the seignory 
of the island of Montreal. The petition bore the signatures of all the Pro- 
testant clergy, whether of the Church of England or any Dissenting congre- 
gation. ‘It was signed by eighteen out of the twenty-four Magistrates, by 
two members of the Special Council, and among others by Mr. Day, the pre- 
sent Solicitor-General of Lower Canada. The Bishop of Exeter, in support- 
ing the petition, made a long speech, in which he contended that the ordi- 
nance effected a transfer of property, legally belorging to the Crown, to a Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesias'ical institution; and by this means an encouragement 
was given to Popery which had never previously been ventured on—This se- 
minary, it had been proved, was the property of the Crown; and if it was so, 
it was the duty of the Crown to take care that it did not produce the series of 
evils which, according to Lord Durham, it had heretofore generated. The or- 
dinance said, that nothing was done by it which affected the temporal interests 
of any ecclesiastical body ; but surely this, which rendered a precarious tenure 
a sure and definite one, most beneficially affected the temporal interests of this 
seminary. But there were vastly higher considerations than those to which he 
had already called theirattention. By this ordinance two corporations of Irish 
priests were established. This s:ep King James the Second never dared to take. 





| be ecclesiastical. ‘To pass this measure would be to commit a great national 
, crime. é 
| The Marquis of NORMANBY said, that the Bishop of Exeter had all along 

| assumed, in respect of this ordinance, that it was a mere whim of Lord Syden- 
,ham's. Why, one of the very reasons that Lord Normanby had asked an ex- 
| tension of the powers of the Special Council was, that it could not render per- 
| mavent an ordinance which was introduced under Sir John Colborne’s govern- 
| ment to give effect to the arrangement which had been made with the Seminary 
| of St. Sulpice ; the Seminary surrendered a considerable part of its property, in 
| order that it might enjoy the advaatages held out by the ordinance. ‘There had 
been a bargain, which was fulfilled on one side. The value of the property left 
to the corporation had been grossly exaggerated: it did not exceed £200,000 
currency. Lord Normanby showed that the rights of ecclesiastical seignieuries 
had been formally contirmed and recognized by the capitulation in 1759; by 
the treaty of Paris, which left the priests of St. Sulpice in the enjoyment of the 
same privileges with those of the sister institution at Paris ; by the act of 1774, 
which was passed without opposition from the Bishops in the House of Lords, 
while in the House of Commons it was denounced by Colonel Barré, expressly 
because it made the Roman Catholics the established religion of the Province ; 
andin 1792. Mr. Burke mentioned voting for the establishment of the Church 
of England, ‘*conjointly with an establishment made some years ago by an act 
of Parliament of the Roman Catholic religion among the French Canadians.” 
Lord Normanby maintained that the Seminary of St. Nicolet, incorporated under 
instructions of Lord Bathurst, was a case in point: that corporation consisted 
entirely of ecclesiastics ; and if its objects were educational, so were those of 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice. The ordinance made very strict provision for the 
visitation of the corporation, and an account of its expenditure was to be sub- 
mitted to the Governors. 

The Earl of RIPON was at a Joss to gues8 the grounds on which they were 
called on to disallow the ordinance, by doing which they would seriously en- 
danger the peace and harmony of Canada. When he wentto the Colonial Of- 
fice, he found the Seminary in the peaceable possession of all the advantages 
which were to be confirmed by this ordinance. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON had been disposed to think that the bulk of 





the property of the corporation had been made over to the Province, though 
sone equitable concession ought to be made to the corporation; but he was 
not then aware of many former transactions relating to the Seminary, which 
Lord Normanby had mentioned, and he had forgotten what had taken place under 
Lord Bathurst’s government, of which he was a member, until it was recalled 
to his recollection: but he now perceived that the two corporations of St. Nico- 
let and St. Sulpice were precisely similar. He had entreated the House a few 
nights ago to consider the documents which had been referred to by the Bishop 
of Exeter: he had himself done so; and he had in addition looked into and con- 
sidered ducuments which had not been quoted or referred to by him, and other 
documents of which he had lost all recollection; and the result of his delibera- 
tions was the determination to vote against the Bishop's address. 
The address was withdrawn. 


COLONIAL DUTIES. 
House of Commons, March 12 

Mr. LABOUCHERE brought forward the sunject of the Imperial Duties le- 
viable in the Colonies, with a view to their modification. He began by referring 
to the old system, which confined the trade of the Colonies to the Mother-coun- 
try ; even Ireland being considered as a dependency of Great Britain This 
system was maintained in all its rigour until the year 1780 ; when, at the termi- 
nation of the American war, it became necessary to conciliate the discontent of 
Jreland, and that country was then allowed to export to the Colonies. In 1822, 
Mr. Robinson (now Lord Ripon) was President of the Board of Trade, and he 
introduced a system of regulating or protecting duties in lieu of the probibitory 
system. Some of the duties established by Mr. Robinson still remain in force. 
In 1825, Mr. Huskisson passed an Act, which, with a few exceptions, is still che 
law regulating colonial trade. He further relaxed the navigation-laws, establish- 
ed bonding warchouses in the Colonies, and removed the prohibitory duties which 
Mr. Robinson had suffered to remain. All these measures of enlargement were 





The Bishop regarded this as one of the many instances of the recent encroach- 
ments of Rome. Bigot they might think him, but he believed that never was | 
there a time when such gigantic strides were made by Rome to iesume her | 
lost power, and never was there a time when they were met with such utter in- | 
difference on the part of the Executive Government of a Protestant country. 
He wished that he could fairly say, with indifference : he should rather say, 
with fondness and partiality. The people of Montreal looked on the ordi- 
nance, which had been brought forward by the Governor-General, acting on the 
part of the Crown, as a violation of good faith towards those who had held 
the Lower Province at the risk of their lives. He complained alsu that such a 
measure should have been adopted at a time when, in consequence of the 





Sir HENRY HARDINGE thought that the Estimates did not go far enough 
to relieve the pressure on the troops who served in the Colonies. The number 
of battalions abroad had been increased this year from 73 to 78; and there only 
remained 19 battalions at home to relieve the whole force abroad—or rather 
only 11; for the 8 battalions which returned home in 1840 could not be con- 
sidered in a proper state of organization ; and not one of the 19 had been four 
years athomne. The battalions which embarked for India the other day had 
only returned to this country three years and a half ago, after serving in Ja- 
maica. It had previously served ten years in the Mauritius and twenty in In- 
dia. Sir Henry pointed to the state of our foreign selations—to China, Af- 
ghanistan, and the United States—to show that there could be no withdrawal of 
any of the troops employed abroad. In the ‘tate of New York a true bill for 
murder had been found against Mr. M’Leor and there was the prospect of war : 
was it possible to make any reduction in the troops in North America! It did 
appear to him, that so far from any reduction being made, if the Government 
acted with vigour, in all probabiliiy it would be necessary to make ar addition 
to the troops. He did not say this as any retort to the members of Con- 


per, more especially when our interests were supported in that country by our 
Minister, Mr. Fox, in a manly and straightforward menner. 
Lord J. RUSSELL, admitting the increase condemned by an Hon. Member, 
complained that the latter argued disingenuously when he aiways assumed his 
own Government to be in the wrong as compared with the French Government, 
the United States, Mr. Papineau or Mr. Mackenzie. With regard to the Esti- 
mates of 1822, one of the consequences of the reduction thea made was, that 
some 10,000 or 12.000 men had pensions granted to them, and then it was found 
necessary to recruit the force to make up the same complement of men. With 
respect to the amount of the forces in 1830, the circumstances of the country 
had very much cuanged since then—It was a common thing, when speaking of 
this subject, that persons were apt to say it was very extraordinary that after 
being twenty-five years at peace they should think it necessary to have such 
large miliary establishments. He owned that his observation was, looking at 
the state of the world and at the military establishments of other countries,that 
that very long duration of peace was the very circumstance which made men 
apprehend tov little and think too little of the very great and incalculable diffi- 
culties around The right honourable gentleman opposite, (Sir H. Hardinge,) 
and those who like him had seen the evils of war, were those who especially va- 
lued the blessings of peace, and were most anxious to avoid the calamities of 
of war either in Europe or America. It was those men who had grown up 
without seeing those evils who were apt to push every quarrel to the utmost,and 
to‘demand that their country should be continually prepared for that which they 
did not estimate as an evil to be so much.apprehended. It was therefore far 
more difficult to preserve peace now than it might have been at an earlier period 
after the termination of the war. They had seen very lately in a neighbouring 
cuuntry ai immeuse increase of military establishments ; in one item only no 
less than £12,000,000 had been voted. And they had certainly seen in public 
meetings, aud even in the Senate of the United States, a kind of language used 
which did not befit those, he must say, who were speaking on so serious a sub- 
ject as international relations. With regard to the ‘ncrease of the troops sta- 
iiwned abroad, Lord John, while acknowledging the laborious services unmur- 
muringly performed by the Army in time of peace as well as under the stimu- 
lus of victory and triumph, observed, that it must be considered what the coun- 
try would consent to do, and whether it might not be necessary to call for those 
exertions. 1f 7,000 or 8,000 additional troops had been sent to Canada in con- 
sequence of the disturbances, it must be remembered that Canada was not un- 
healthy, like the West Indies. The force in Jamaica had been diminished ; but 
it was thought unwise to leave only a single battalion in Bermuda ; and two ad- 
ditional battalions bad been sent to Malta and the Ionian Islands. The rein- 
lorcements sent to China had prevented the troops in India from returning home 
at the usual time of relief. Although, however, so many regiments nominally 
were avioad, the subject appeared in a different light when viewed in respect to 
the proporticn of men at home or abroad : of the regiments abroad there were 
always six Companies actually abroad and four at home ; and of officers three 


were abroad to two at home; and of men, six totwo. He had consulted the 


Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill, and they had recommended a continuance 
of tne present system of cle; déts at home, instead of having fewer regiments 
abroad and giving them more tre juent relief, accurding to the plan recommend- 
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rights. 

Lord MELBOURNE contended, that the rights of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice to the estates was confirmed by a possession of seventy years, and by 
many acts in which the claims were admitted. Ifthis did not constitute a right 


crimes of others, the petitioners were for a time deprived oi their constitutional | 





and supersede all previous claims, there was nothing fixed or stable among man- 
kind. ‘The right reverend Prelate has taken objection to the establishment of | 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical corporation ; which, he says,is unconstitutional. | 
The right reverend Prelate also says that it is a part of the policy of the present 
Government to favour the advancement and influence of the Church of Rome. 
I can only deny that such is the fact. He says, moreover, that the Church of 
Rome is showing a disposition to make rapid and gigantic strides ; and that her 
encroachments are met with weakness and indifference. Ido not say that 
that Church does not exhibit such a disposition as he attributes to her; but is 
that disposition confined to the Church of Rome? Has the Presbyterian! 
Church of Scotland shown herself quite free from the spirit of domination, or 
the Protestant Church of England? If the right reverend Prelate had general. | 
ized a little—if he said there was a general disposition amongst all churches to | 
increase and advance their power—I should not differ so much from him. [ trust, 
notwithstanding the powerful and elaborate speech of the right reverend Prelate, 
that your Lordships will look at the measure as an attempt to secure a fair set- 
lement of an important question, without disturbing the tranquillity of her Ma- 
jesty’s Canadian Provinces” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON alluded particularly to the manner in which 
the ordinance had passed, under the personal superintendence of the Governor- 
General, as an objectional feature in the case, that had received no answer from 
Lord Melbourne. He contended, that whatever the equitable title might be,the 
seminary was not a legal body, nor had any legal title in effect. In order to 
give this title, the corporation had been created; which deprived the Crown of 
its legal claims to the estates. The ordinance he considered to be a total de- | 
parture from the principle of the Reformation, which had been maintained in ' 
Canada from the period of its conquest to the present time. The Duke denied | 
the right to transfer the property by ordinance—* You made over this property 
to the Assembly of Canada under the Act of Union ; and you have now nv | 
right to dispose of it under an ordinance, aud more particularly one which may | 
be opposed as unconstitutional on other grounds. It rests with your Lord- 
ships to consider between this and the next ten or eleven days, whether you will | 
do that which is within your power with reference to this ordinance or not. I | 
was one of those who thought the union of the two Provinces last year prema. | 
ture, and that cirumstances had not prepared Canada fdr that union. I was un- | 
willing, however, to press your Lordships to adopt my opinion on that subject ; 
and should be unwilling to press your Londehips to adopt it onthe present oc- 
casion. But I do entreat your Lordships to avail yourselves of the few days at 
your disposal to consider this question well ; for it certainly does involve soime 
of the most important principles that ever came under the consideration of a 
British House of Legislature—some of which, especially relating to religion and | 


the religious institutions of this country as established by the Reformation, have 
been untouched upto this moment.” | 
! 
| 














House of Lords, March 15. 

The Bishop of EXETER moved an address to the Queen, praying the disal- 
lowance of the ordinance of the Governor and Special Council of | doll Ca- | 
nada for incorporating the Seminary of St. Sulpice,in Montreal. The Bishop gave | 
an estimate of the value uf the property ceded in perpetuity to the seminary ; | 
which he stated at £520,000, or £30,000 a year. While the miserable pittance 
of £4,000 a year was given to the Church of England in Lower Canada, | 
£30,000 a year, intrusted to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in a country where 
there was no provision for the poor, would enable them to plant triumphantly 
the standard of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the Province. When 
Canada was ceded tothe British, the rights of the French King devolved upon 
the King of England ; who was bound to support the established religion of | 
his own country, just asthe French King had endowed the seminary of St. | 
Sulpice for propagating the established religion of France, the Roman Catho- 
lic, among the Indians. Not but what the Bishop would have rendered a por- 
tion of the property to its Roman Catholic occupants as a concession of gene- 
rosity. He denied that the subject had lost its interest among the opponents 
of the ordinance in Canada ; though he did no: suppose that they would resist 
the law, if the ordinance were sanctioned by the Crown. The Crown, however, 
had no lunger the disposal of the property; for its claim had been surrendered, 
along with other Crown rights, to the United Province, by the Act of Union, 
In consideration of the Civil List 





The case of the incorporation of the Semi 
nary of St. Nicolet was no precedent, because that was not an ecclesiastical 
corporation : it was not sufficient to constitute an ecclesiastical corporation that | | 
the corporaturs were ecclesiastics, but the ovjects of the incorporation must 
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met by determined opposition in the House of Commons, and by forebodings § 


| of the deplorable effects likely to result from free trade opinions, pronounced to 


be impracticable. Every step, however, had been attended with the most per- 
fect success ; a great encouragement to proceed in the same course Mr. Hus- 
kisson propused that there should be direct open trade between the Colonies and 
foreign countries : but he did not so enact in bis bill; he only gave the Crown 
power to adopt the open trade whenever foreign countries were willing to concede 
reciprocal advantages by treaty. Many foreign countries had availed themselves 
of the act ; but others, as Spain, Portugal, and Naples, had been unable to offer 
the advantages which it required. France had only permitted a very restricted 
use of the act. By the difficulties which Mr. Huskisson had had to encounter, 
he was deterred from carrying out his liberal principles to an adequate extent ; 
and several of the duties imposed by his bill were in effect prohibitory, though 
no.longer so in name. Besides, since 1825, very important changes had oceur- 
red in the trade, and in the social, political, and financial condition of the West 
Indian and British North American Colonies. Hitherto it had been the policy of 
the House of Commons to prevent the imposition by the Colonies of any duties 
on British manufactures ; but many Colonial duties had now become unproduc 
tive or intolerable. The poll-tax of the West Indies, for example, whic) was a 
species of property-tax under the system of slavery, was totally inspplicab'e to 
the existing state of society. And emancipation had brought new expense» on 
the Colonies, to provide for the immigration needéd to supply the labour with- 
drawn under freedom, and for the correctional, ecclesiastical, and educational! es- 
tablishments required by the new state of things. In Jamaica alone, the addi- 
tional expenses for such purposes in the year 1839-40 amounted to no less than 
£188,000. Those colonies, therefore, had both right and reason to call for re- 
lief. The House had recently, at his request, rendered a piece of justice tothe 
East Indies, and he now called upon it to doa similar act for the West. And 
the policy of ena'iliog the Canadian to receive his goods from all parts of the 
world, upon payment of the lightest duty, while locking across the border he 
should sec the American burdened with heavy taxes, was obvious. There were 
three classes of articles, each comprising a great number of goods, bearing duty 
in the West Indies and North America to the amount of 30, 20, and 15 per 
cent. respectively. These duties Mr. Labouchere proposed to equalize, fixing 
them at 10 per cent. The following table of the chief articles subject to these 
duties is given— 

Present ad valorem 


Duties for every 
1001. of the value. 


\ 


Proposed ad valorem 
Duties for every 
100i. of the value. 


ARTICLES. 


Clocks, watches, leather, and linen ) 
manufactures, musical instru. \ £30 0 0 
ments, wires of all kinds, and 
books, papers, and silks, &c. .. 
Glass and cotton manufactures, 
scap, refined sugar-candy, and 20 0 0 
manufactured tobacco, &c 
Goods, wares, and merchandise,not 
otherwise charged with duty, and 
not declared free of duty by est 
3d and 4th Wil. IV. c. 49 J 
A fourth and very numerous class, upon which the duty was 7 1-2 per cent., 
he should leave untouched. The duties thus imposed or retained would be in 
addition to any internal duties imposed by the Colonies themselves. But the 
most important class of duties in the West Indies waa that of special duties : 
those upon wheat flour, salt beef and pork, shingles, oak staves and lumber, va- 
ried from 20 to 40 per cent. He should rdduce all these considerably, substitut- 
ing another scale equivalent to duties of 12 or 15 per cent., according to the fol- 
lowing schedule. 


£10 0 0 

Together with any duty 
levied at the same 
time upon similar ar- 
ticles, the produce of 
or imported from the 
United Kingdom, or 
other British posses- 
sions. 


> 1 0 0 














Present Proposed 
ARTICLES. Specific Specific 
Duties. Duties. 
Wheat flour (except into Canada, £ a ¢ ih ys 
which is free,) the barrel... - - 0 6 8 020 
Beef and pork, salted, the cwt. .. - 012 0 @ 4 0 
Shingles, the 1,000, of 12 inches. - eo : 036 
— , above 12 inches 04 0 
Oak staves and headings 2 Red-- 015 0 
Shh UIE. «0 encase white. 0-12 et Se. og 
Wood hoops, the 1,000. ..---- -- 0 5 3 @ 2 6 
Pitch pine and other lumber (1 1a. 
thick) the 1,000 feet....--.... > as 010 6 


Together with the amount of duty levied at the same time upon any similar 
articles the produce of and imported from the United Kingdom and other British 
possessions. Connected as our fisheries were with our own prosperity, if any 
protecting duty was justifiable, it would be one on foreign fish : in removing 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign fish into the West Indies, there 
fore, he should impose a duty of not less than 25 per cent. Tea, the importa- 
tion of which was prohibited in West Indies and British North America, except 
direct from England, would be admitted on payment of a ¢. ty equal to one- 
tenth of tne duty imposed by the colony into which it was imported. This 
would prevent the smuggling which the present sy tem created in Canada. 


Owing to a blunder, he believed, in an act of Parlament, West India rum paia 

6d. a gallon higher duty than that brought from the East Indies: Mr Labouchere 

| was fur equalizing the duties on East India rum in all places. And he should al- 

yw the Channel Islands, which could at present export their produce to this 
country free of duty, to take it ov. the same terms to the Colonies, 


where it \ 
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was prohibited. Mr. Labouchere called upon the House to legislate for the 
’ Colonies in a spirit of the greatest self-examination and liberality. He could 
not forget that it was by a perseverance in a system of monopoly and exclu- 
sion that other great colonial empires had fallen. A great colonial em- 
ire was indeed glorious, but it was at least uncertain ; and the only way in 
which colonial possessions were to be kept together was by acting towards 
them all in a spirit of equal and impartial justice, treating them all with parental 
kindness, not allowing any favourite in the family, and considering their great- 
ness to be our greatness, and their prosperity and happiness our prosperity and 
happiness. It was upon these grounds that he wished above ail things to se- 
cure the adoption of the measure which he had proposed to the House. Mr 
Labouchere believed that no interest would suffer by the change proposed. 
Those connected with the provision-trade in the South of Ireland had made 
abundance of representations, to the effect that they should be injured ; but 
great alterations had taken place in the condition of that trade since the regu- 
lations now in force had been established : formerly the stuck grower of the 
South of Ireland could only dispose of it in the shape of salt meat; but since 
the increased facility of steam communication, he could dispose of his live stock 
in South Wales, andevenin London. Pork, which used to be sold at 25s. the 
hundredweight, had risen to 30s. and 35s.; and beef had risen from 10s. to 15s. 
Ii would therefore be a hardship still to confine the West India consumer to that 
market. Nordid Mr. Labouchere think that the interest of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick would suffer: they would not suffer fiom the competition of the 
United States, because so far from the wood goods of the states having any su- 
periority over those of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the United States 
were the best market for the produce of those colonies; and it would be great 
advantage to the West Indian to be able to avoid the additional expense caused 
by his having to procure his wood through the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE PALMER objected to the free trade doctrines expounded by 
Mr. Labouchere, and hoped the suject would be referred to a Select C »omittee. 
Mr. EWART, on the other hand, wished to see similarly enlightened priuciples 
applied at home. 

‘The debate was adjourned till the 26th. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, March 12, Lord Palmerston was put 
to the question, by Sir Robert Peel, Lord Sandon, and Mr. Ewart, on the sub- 
ject of the Egyptian succession and the Sultan's firman. Lord Palmerston said 
that he had received a copy of the firman from the Turkish Ambassador. It 
had been issued by the Sultan on his own authority ; and until some question 
shuld arise upon it, on which the Four Powers migh: be consulted, Lord Pal 
merston apprehended that it was a matter between the Sultan and his subject. 
Lord Palmerston could not say what the Four Powers would do; or what the 
Sultan would do—whether he would modify the provisions of the firman of bis 
own accord, or whether, if he modified them, he would consult the Four Powers 
on the matter. The intention of the Four Powers unduubtedly was, that the 
Government of Egypt should be secured to Mehemet Ali and his successor 
‘‘as nearly in a direct line as the nature of things and the interests of both 
parties would admit.” “Lord Palmerston did not know what communications 
had passed between the Turkish Government and the British Ambassador, or 
whether the firman had been communicated to the latter before it was despatch- 
ed to Egypt: no despatches had yet been received at the Foreign Office. Lord 
Palmerston at length silenced his questioners by asking whether he wasto give 
explanations before he had received official communications ! his impression re- 
specting the firman was, that it was not meant to evade the previous arrange 
ment, or to set aside those who would be regarded as the natural successors of 
the Pasha, but only to reserve to the Sultan his sovereign rights. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS drew Lord Palmerston’s attention to the accounts 
brought by the overland Indian mail express, of persecuting outrages committed 
uoon Christians by Turks and Jews at Damascus. Lord Palmerston said that 
Government had taken steps to secure to the Christians in Syria an improved 
condition under the Turkish rule, compared to that which they had enjoyed un- 
der Mehemet Ali. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, March 11, Lord Stanley announced 
that, ou the faith of the Government measure being proceeded with on the 23d 
April, he should bring forward his Registration Bill on the 28th of that month 








NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of this committee took plack on Wednesday last, at the Colo- 
nial Club, St. James's-square, London, S'r Duncan M*Dowgal! in the chair. 

There were present, Mr. T. P. Scrope,M. P.; Mr. W. O'Brien, M. P.; 
Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, Bart. ; Sir Augustus D'Este, Mr. C. Franks, Ser- 
geant Talfourd, Major Head, and others. 

Dr. Rolph said that he had waited on Lord John Russell with a copy of the 
memorial agreed to by the committee, in accordance with the desire of the 

Omimittee. His lordship had stated that he could not be expected to say at 
that moment what his views on the subject were, but that he would be happy 
to receive the memorial of the committee and give its contents his serious 
consideration. He strongly recommended every gentleman of the committee, 
who were so warmly concerned in promoting emigration; to read with great at- 
tention the correspondence of Lord Sydenham on the subject. 

It was resolved that the following noblemen and gentlemen should be consti- 
tated a deputation to wait on Lord John Russell, with the view of inducing her 
majesty’s government to aid emigration to Canada, in accordance with the ma 
terial points contained in the memorial :—The Duke of Argyll, Ear! Mount- 
cashel, Earl Dunmore, Lord Blaney, Sir Augustus D'Este, Sir Joseph de Cour- 
cy Laffan, Bart., Sir Duncan M‘Dougall, Mr. W. S. O’Brien, M. P., M:Leod 
of M:Leod, the Chisholm, Major Head, Sir G. R. Robinson, Dr. Rolph, Mr. J. 
Hugnes, and Dr. Ifill. 

‘The report of the sub-committee read at the last meeting was approved of, 
and ordered to be printed and circulated. 

Mr. Franks read to the meeting a statement, showing the success which had 
attended a considerable number of emigrants settled in 38 different townships 
in Upper Canada, from which it appeared that those possessed of no capital 
originally had been emiuently successful, and that those possessed of small ca- 
pitat had been still more so. 

After various matters had been discussed, with the view of adopting the 
pest measures to promote emigration to Canada, the committee adjourned. 
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CHINA. 

The latest intelligence received from China is to the 18th of December. At 
thusan, on the 6th of the preceding month, the naval Commander-in-Chief 
id principal plenipotentiary issued a pro: lamation, stating that a truce had 
2en agreed on between the Imperial High Commissioner and himself, in ac- 
dance with which the British and Chinese forces were nut to pass beyond 
rtain boundaries. It appears from documents subsequently published, that 
e limits within which this truce is to be held binding, ere confined to the im- 
ediate vicinity of Chusan and its dependencies, and that it has no concer: 
hatever with any transactions that may arise in the waters of Canton. The 
miral, accompanied by Captain Elliot, arrived at Tonkoo Bay, near Macao. 
the 20th of November, and brought with him her Maj-sty's ships Melville, 
felles!ey, Blenheim, and Modeste, so that the squadron off Canton now con- 
ts of three ships of the line, four frigates, ‘our sloops of war, and our steain 
The Blonde and several smaller veseels have been left at Chusan. The 
ops at the latter place have suffered dreadfully from sickness. In fact there 
@ not more than 600 men fit for duty. We are, howevr, happy to find that 
sh provisions have latterly been procured in considerable quantities, by which 
2ans the more dangerous cases have Leen diminished, aud considerable ame- 
ration has taken place in the health of all 
On the 21st of November Captain Elliot proceeded from the anchorage at 
»ngkoo, in the Queen steamer, towards the Bugue, for the purpose of deliver- 
gz a letter addressed to Keshen by the adiniral, intimating his having arrived 
the spot which had been previously agreed on, fur the purpose of adjusting 
b existing differences. Notwithstanding she had a flag of truce flying, the 
een was fired on by the batteries. This was promptly returned by the steam 
8 throwing two shells into the fort, which are supposed to have done consi- 
table damage to the Chinese. She, however, recurved to Tongkoo without 
livering the letter, which was subsequently forwarded through the agency of 
mandarin sent by the Chinese authorities to explain to the admiral that the 
ween had been fired on by mistake, and that the act arose from the unautho- 
ed conduct of an inferior officer. His excellency, however, insisted on a 
ritten apology, and threatened if it were not given that he would attack the 
ogve forts. This threat appears vo have had the desired effect, and the requi- 
e atonemert has been made. 
On the 24.n Nov. her Majesty’s ship Blenheim proceeded to the Bogue, and 
as shortly afterwards followed by the remainder of the squadron with 400 Ma- 
ass poys. Every thing was prepared for an attack on the forts, in the event 
any unnecessary hesitation on the part of the Chinese in carryiag on the ne- 
ciations; it having been suspected that Keshen, the imperial commissioner, 
48 purposely delaying his arr’.al. However, ou the 29th of November, this 
netionary made his public er+-” into Canton, havir g previously sent an inti- 
ation of his approach to the augue]. On the same day a letter was addiess- 

by Captain Elliot to the merchants and other British subjects resident at 
acao, informing them that Reer-Admiral, the Hon. George Elliot, C B, had, 
























mmand of the squadron to Commodore Sir James Gordon Bremer The 


{ December, and left that port for England on the 20tb of the same month 


» consequence of suffering from sudden and severe ind spo-ition, resigned the} 


imtral having shifted his flag into the Volege, arrived at Singapore on tte 17h, 


| Mr. Staunton was t:ken from prison on the morning of the LOth of Dec. and 
| brought to the High Commissioner's residence. There he was most hospita- 
| bly entertained, and having slept there that night, was allowed on the following 
day to proceed to Macao, at which place he arrived in safety. This looks like an 
act of conciliation. 


In India tranquility prevails now. Nusseer Khan and all the Beloche tribes 
are suing for peace. General Brookes with his troops was to arrive at 
Baugh on the 17th ult., where arrangements for a general pacification of these 
districts were to be made. 

In Affghanistan there is some confusion ; the Duranees are dissatisfied with 
with Schrh Sovjah, who is said to be in delicate health Dost Mahomed and his 
family having passed through Lahore, are now in India, 

The Commander-is-Chief of the Madras Army, Sir S. F. Whittingham. died 
of appoplexy on the 19th ult. He has been succeeded, ad interim, by Major- 
General Alleu, during the absence of Sir Robert Bick, the senior officer. Great 
apprehension prevails respecting the Golconda transport, which took soldiers 
for China from Madras in September, end has not been heard of sinee she left 
Singapore. 

_ The news of the revolt of the Duranees against Schah Soojah, which was 
discovered in time, is much talked of. The Duranees were the great support- 
e's of Schah Soojah. The revolt had great ramifications. The troops from 
Scinde are in movement towards Quetta for the purpose of aiding in crushing 
it at once. 

The Bombay army west of the Indus have during some months been anxious 
to enter on operations. They have now a wide field. 


Oor Indian express has brought advices from Egypt te the 24th ult., on which 
day the Great Liverpool steamer left Alexandria with the mail. Nedjtb Said 
Etfendi, Envoy Extraordinary from the Purte, had arrived on the 20th ult., 
bearing three firmans for Mehemet Ali, one containing his pardon and restcra- 
tion to the government of Egypt en heredite; another declaring the hatti 
scheriff of Guliane to be the law of Egypt; and a third appointing nim Pasha 
of Sennaar, and prohibiting the practice of slave hunts, or of making eunuchs. 
The Envoy has also announced certain other conditions which he would be re- 
quired to adhere to,—viz., to build no more ships without the Sultan’s permis- 
sioa, and to submit to the surveillance of commissioners in the military, naval, 
finavcial, and commercial departments of his administration. It is said to be 
the intention of the Divan to limit his army te 20,000 men, and prevent his 
nomivating officers to ranks above that of a lieutenant without the Sultan's ap 
probatioa. He was to pay up his three years’ debi of tribute of £170,000, un- 
der the inspection of the Commissioner of Finance, who is to appropriate a 
large percentage of the revenues of Egypt to the regular discharge of future 
payreuts. The treaty of commerce with Eugland and the abolition of bis 
monopolies are also to be carried out immediately under proper superinten- 
dence. 

A partial disarming of his fleet will be insisted on, and the Sultan is to have 
the right of nominating his successor from amongst his descendants. The 
Pasha strongly objected to the last stipulation, as well as to the propo-ed in- 
er‘erence with his army and finances. He was willing to concede the other 
poiits, but expressed his belief that England would not be a party to compell- 
ing him to submit to a demand which was intended for the ruin of his family. 
He had appealed to Commodore Napier, whv appeared to think that the Pasha 
was hardly dealt with. He was preparing to depart fur Marmorice to join the 
fleet, and only waited to hear the Pasha’s final reply to the Envoy, and to send 
a despatch by the Great Liverpool on the 24th of February. The Commodore 
still remains in hopes of adjusting the disagreement. 

Ibrahim Pasha had proceeded to Damietta. All the Egyptian and Syrian 
troops had left Gaza, and Lieutenant Loring had returned to Alexandria. Se- 
rious complaints are uttered against Gereral Jochmus for impeding the retreat 
of Ibrahim’s army, by which 18000 men have died, besides multitudes of wo- 
men and children who accompanied the army. The plague was at Acre and 
Jaffa, and was increasing at Aléxandria, where the smallpox was also becoming 
destruciive. 

The Albanian ‘roops at Beyrout had quarreled with the mountaineers of Le- 
hanon, who set the Sultun’s authority at defiance. The Russian Consuls in 
Syria had received official instructions to * protect” all the Greeks who might 
demand their assistance against !ocal oppressioas. At Damasous a circular 
letter had been addressed to the resident consuls by the archbishops and bishops 
of allthe Christian sects and churches of that country against the persecu- 
tions practised on the Jews. After receiving the Sulian’s envoy and firmans 
on the 20th ult., Mehemet Ali visited and inspected the Great Liverpool 
steamer, 

A correspondent of the Morning Post says that Baron Harteg, an Attache 
of the Austrian Embassy, left Paris on Friday, for Vienna, with despatches 
written by Coun: Appony, immediately after a long interview with M. Guizot. 
Austria and Russia are believed to be much dissatisfied with the conditions of 
the Sultan's firman. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, on Wednesday, Marshal Soult demanded that 
80,000 men of the conscription of 1841 should be provided for by the budget 
for the year 1842. The men thus proposed to be raised, however, are not to be 
called out until the Ist January next. 

The Committee of Colonial Affairs decided, on Wednesday, that the Colonies 
should be hereafter represented in the Chamber of Deputies, in the same man- 
ner as the other parts of thekingdom. The Ministry, to whom the resolution 
was immediately communicated, replied that they had an intention to present a 
bill to that effect to the Chambers. 

Death of Baron Wrottesley.—We regret to have to announce the death of Ba- 
ron Wrottesley,which event took place at Wrottesley, Staffordshire,yesterday,the 
16th instant. The late Baron was in his 70th year, and was elevated to the 
peerage in June, 1838. 

Lord Valentia, the eldest son of the Earl of Mountmorris, died on Tuesday at 
Brighton; his Lordship was in his 48th year, and was married ia 1837, to Fran- 
ces, only daughter to the late Charles James Sims, Esq. 

Mr. M. O’Ferrall stated in the House oS Commons, on the 5th of March that 
the first packet boat would sail from Liverpool for the West Indies about the 
tirst of December. 

The Army.—The following reliefs of regiments on foreign service are posi- 
tively determined on.—Sth Foot from Nova Scotia; 36th Fout from New 
Brunswick ; 37th Foot from Nova Scotia; 75th Foot from the Cape of Good 
Hope; and further, the 69th from New Brunswick, and 87th from the Mauritius, 
if possible —United Service Gazette. 


arity cents will be paid at the Albion Uffice, Barclay street, for No. 27 of last year’s 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1841. 


We have had two arrivals from England since our last publication. The 
Acadia, of Mr. Cunard’s mail line of steamers, at Boston, and the British 
Queen steamer at this port. The latest dates from London are to the 19th 
ultimo, 

The affair of Mr. M‘Leod, and the Report made in relation to it in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Pickens, has excited, as was to be expected, conside- 
rable sensation among the masses in England, but it does not seem to have 
frighted the members of her Majesty's Government from their sense of proprie- 
ty. Whilst all parties, and all shades of party, in Parliament, fully admit the 
necessity of sustaining the national honour in this unpleasant conjuncture, there 
are none who do not believe it susceptible of an amicable arrangement, and 
think that it will reach that point. 


ing in telation to it. 

From the debates on the Naval estimates, which include a sum for the build- 
ing of steamers on the Lakes, it would appesr that the object of Government 
| at present is only to have at command, those vessels for the transportation of 
troops from one point to another, aud that they will be unarmed. 
| We adverted some two or three weeks since to the important changes in 
| the commercial legislation of the mother country for her North American and 
| West Indian Colonies, which Government evidently had in view. The presi- 
| dent of the Board of Trade, Mr. Labouchere, has now brought forw: d in the 





} House of Commons the contemplated alterations, of which an out:.ae will be 
found in the debate we give in another place 
been had on the 


| forward, we confine ourselves to saying that public eninion at home seams 


As no definite action has yet 
subject, and as we think further changes were yet to be brought 


greatly in favour of this modification of the long eet yished system. The 
Conservative press taunts Mr. Labouchere, not w.ch having done too much 
| 

| but with having done too little, and the Tim ss asks, “are the Gevernment 








| 
| 
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afreid to throw themselves on the good sense of the House of Commons and 
the Country? Have they not had repeated proofs that the grand interests of 
our commerce will not be converted by the principal members of the opposition 
into weapons of offence t”’ 

The accounts frem China do not indicate as yet any important change in the 
state of affairs in that quarter; though the naval force assembled at Canton 
leads us to think that hostilities of an active character will have commenced 
there soon after, if Chinese concession do not prevent it. The return home of 
Admiral Elliott is the less to be regretted in consideration of the high standing 
which his successor, Sir J. Gordon Bremer, holds in the service. 

There would still seem to be some difficulty existing in relation to the Eastern 
question. In fact the Hatti Scherif granted by the Sultan to Mehemet Ali, isso 
clogged by conditions, that it is very far from giving him that absolute hereditary 
sovereignty for which he stipulated in his treaty with the Allied Powers. It is, 
however, clearly a matter of easy adjustment. 

Rumours of a continental war are still occasionally heard, and all powers re- 
main armed tothe teeth. The spirit of the age, however, reciprocal interests 
and the enlightened councils which now preside over the chief cabinets of Eu- 
rope, will, we feel assured, keep the general tranquillity unimpaired. 





We perform this day a painful duty in announcing the death of the President 
of the United States ; which occurred under circumstances well calculated to 
impress us with solemn convictions on the instability of all human fortunes and 
the vanity of human ambition—which tell us, most emphatically, what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue. Four short weeks, have seen him rapid- 
ly pass from the most eminent station his country could give, to the silent tomb! 
Though but sojourners in the land,we feel a melancholy gratification in evincing 
our sympathy with those around us, and our respect to the memory of the late 
Chief Magistrate, by shrouding our columns in mourning. 

The official announcement of the death of the late President will be found 
below, with a brief detail of the circumstances attending it in a report of his 
physicians. The Vice President, the Honorable Joun Tyver of Virginia, has 
already assumed, agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, the duties of the station thus suddenly vacated. Mr. Tyler, in private 
life, bears a high and unb!emish.d reputation, whilst an honorable public career, 
affords assurance that the relations of the States of the confederacy with foreign 
nations, will be treated by him with a proper regard to the rights and dignity 
of his own country, and of those, with whom in his official capacity, he may 
be called upon, to have intercourse. 

City uf Washington, April 4, 1841. 

An all-wise Providence having suddenly removed from this life, WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON, late President of the United States, we have thought 
it our duty, in the recess of Congress, and in the absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent from the Seat of Government, to make this afflicting bereavement known 
to the country, by this declaration, under our hands. 

He died at the President’s House, in this city, this fourth of April, Anno 
Domini, 1841, at thirty minutes before one o’clock in the morning. 

The people of the United States, overwhelmed, like ourselves, by an event 
so unexpected and so melancholy, will derive consolation from knowing that his 
death was calm and resigned, as his life has been patriotic, useful and distin- 
guished ; and that the last utterance of his lips expressed a fervent desire for 
the perpetuity of the Constitution, and the preservation of its true princi- 
ples. In death, as in life, the happiness of his country was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, Secretary of State. 
THOMAS EWING, Secretary of Treasury. 
JOHN BELL, Secretary of War. 

J.J CRITTENDEN, Attorney General. 
FRANCIS GRANGER, Postmaster General. 


On Saturday, March 27th, 1841; President Harrison, after several days’ 
previous indisposition, was seized with a chill and other symptoms of fever.— 
The next day pneumonia, with congestion of the liver and derangement of the 
stomach and bowels, was ascertained to exist. The age and debility of the pa- 
tient, with the immediate prostration, forbade a resort to general blood-letting 
Topical depletion, blistering, and appropriate internal remedies, subdued, in a 
great measure, the disease of the lungs and liver,but the stomach and intestines 
did not regain a healthy condition. Finally, on the 3d of April, at 3 o'clock. 
P. M., profuse diarrhea came on, under which he sank at thirty minutes to one 
o’clock on the morning of the fourth. 

The last words uttered by the President, as heard by Dr. Worthington, were 
these—* Sir, I wish you to understand the true principles of the government. I 
wish them carried out. J ask nothing more.” 

THOS. MILLER, M. D., Attending Physician. 

FRED. MAY, M.D. 

N. W. WORTHINGTON, M. D. 

J.C. HALL, M. D. 

ASHTON ALEXANDER, M. D, Consulting Physicians. 





The passengers by the British Queen Steam ship, this voyage, have presented 
Capt. Franklin, her commander, with a splendid silver tea-set with an appropriate 
inscription engraved thereon, in testimony of their esteem for his general de- 
portment towards them, and of their gratitude for his skill and anxiety for their 
safety and that of the vessel in the late tempestuous passage across the Atlan- 
tic. The Tea-set has been prepared by Storr and Mortimer of New Bond Street 
London, at their Branch House in this city. 





The St. George’s Cricket Club will make a formal opering of the season at 
their Cricket Ground on the Bloomingdale Road, on Friday the 23d instant, be- 
ing St. George's day. We understand that they are in eager anticipation of a 
visit from their friendly antagonists of Toronto, and that whilst they will do their 
best to maintain a reputation for skill at this manly and national Game, they are 
equally resolute to do honour to those whose liberal hospitality they experienc- 
ed when they visited Toronto last ye r. Before the warm weather sets in, we 
may hope to see the Canadian Cricketors among us. 





Miss Davenport arrived in this city on Thursday evening, after a triumphant 
At Demerara, as we are assured, the prices were 
At 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, she is said to have created quite an excitement. The 
Member of Assemby for Montego Bay presented her with the free use of his ele- 
gant Marine Villa during her stay. Wo understand that she has so long reaped 
the harvest of the whole receipts, that she now intends to engage performers 
and an orchestra and to take theatres. She will probably visit the British Pro- 
vinces of America during the ensuing summer. 


career inthe West Indies. 
raised to three dollars, and crowds were turned from the doors nightly. 





Pictorial History of England. —This very popular and useful work is now 
completed to the period originally contemplated, namely, the end of the reign of 
It is, in truth, what it professes to be,“ a history of the people,as well 


George II 
as of the kingdom,” and is replete with every information which such a history 


ovght to contain. ‘The editors, impressed with the importance of the histcry 


Information of the course of the Senate of | continued in the reign of George IJI., more particularly with the details of the 
the United States in this connexion, so much more judicious and dignified, wilt warof the American Revolution, the French Revolution, and the downfal of the 
soon after have reached England, and no doubt have dispelled the popular feel-| Bonaparte dynasty, have resolved to continue the work to the end of the reign 


of the last mentioned monarch, and the first number of the new work has al- 


ready appeared. In the preface to this the names of the able writers who con- 
tributed to the completion of the original are given ; and it is gratifying to find 
such authorities as the following are to be relied on in perusing Its pages ; viz 
Mr. Mac Farlane (author of the Romance of History) in Civil and Military 
Transactions; Mr. Thomas Thomson in the History of Religion; Mr. A. Bis- 
set (Barrister at law) in Constitution, Government, and Lawa; Mr. C. Platt in 
the Progress of the Useful Arts; Sir Henry Ellis in Literature, Science, Fire 
Arts, Manners, Customs, &c.; Mr. Poynter (Architect) in Arcritecture ; Mr 
Ayrton in the History ot Music; Mr Planche in Costume and Furniture 4 and 
the general supervision and editorial mansgement by Mr. G. L. Craik 

The new work will be completed in about twenty numbers ; it is for sale by 
Edmund Baldwin, No. 102 Broadway, sole Ageut to Charles Knight & Co 
the original London publishers of the work 





. — — — poe —_—_| 
RS. HASSALL. 377 Broadway, has just received a case of White Whalebone Hats, 
an entirely new, beautiful, and very durable article, worn by the most fashionable 

circles in Paris ; together with a large assortment of Straws of every desc. iption, Silk 

an! Lawn Capotes of the latest style, and a great variety of fancy articles 
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10th April, IS41. 
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|-—Ens A Strange to be Lt by pur, v Hayes, who ret; C Graves, Gent to be 
Summary. Ensign by om Strange; G C Urmston, Gent to be Ens, by pur, vice Ridge, 
om inthe Ist WI Regt. Unatt—Lt R Hutton, from the 58th Foot, to be 
; nar au ’ . apt without pur. Hospital Staff—To be Assist-Surgs to be Forces: A Col- 
i Admiral Elliot in command of the squadron on the Chinese seas, and will go | Same, M.D. 2 Latin -- pto 74th Ft; S M‘Vittie Lloyd, Gent v Anderson, 
| out immediately by the overland passage. | app to the 82d Ft. RI Hibernian School—Surg J G Elkington, from the 17th 
A quarterly meeting was held yesterday morning at the Bank of England of LgtDrags to be Surg, v Finnie, who rets upon h p. Brevet—Capt Hon E A 
the proprietors of bank stock, when the usual dividend was declared of 3 1-2 per Ww Keane, of the 37th Ft, to be Maj inthe Army. 
cent. ‘ War-Office, March 12.—5th Ft.—G Ledingham, M D, to be Assist Surg ¥ 
By the death of the late Miss Hesketh, of Tulketh-hall, Lancashire, aunt to | M‘Bean appt to the Staff. 20th Ft—Lt F C Evelegh to be Capt by purchase v 
Sir Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, M.P., property to the amount of upwards of Campbell, who rets ; Ens H Otho de Crespigny to be Lt by pur v Evelegh ; 

£6000 per annum descends to the honourable member. 


W P Radcliffe, gent, tobe Ens by pur vde Crespigny. 82d Ft—Brevet Lieut 
In consequence of the rapid and successful progress of the settlement at Port | Col W P Yale, from the h p unattached, to be Ma) v J Birtwhistle, who excs ; 
Philip, in Australia, we understand it is forthwith to be erected into a separate | Capt FH J to Says v Pde pee vad J oo - be Capt oo 
i | colony. | purv fill; Ions wetobe Lt by pur v Dillon; ard, gent, to be 
Brigadier-General Mitchell, commanding the English forces in Syria, died on | Ens, by purchase, v Lowe. 33d Ft—Capt A L Macleod, from h p unatt, to be 
the 24th of January, of the fever prevailing on the coast. The command was | Capt, v A Robertson, who exchanges; It H K Erskine to be Captain, by pur 
assumed by Colonel Bridgman, the next senior officer. |v Macleod, who ret; Ens J B Neil to be Lt by pur, v Erskine ; F J W Knollys 
; : | Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Neil. 36th—H A Cubitt, Gent, to be Ens, without 
Accident tothe Duke of Beaufort.—The Duke of Beaufort met with analarm- | |.) Jennings. prom in the 91st Ft. 42d—Assist-Surg J M’Gregor from the 
ing accident on Monday last, by a fall from his horse, as we understood, while Stall, to be p lowing v Dr M’Gregor, prom. 50th P—Lt H Srapleton to 
hunting. b His grace pee oe coverel actuate my opr and mt nore a4 be Capt, by pur, v Montgomery, who ret ; Ens C Green to be Lt by pur, vice 
bruised, but we are gratifie dd paca i me ee s etated Ot M, uke | Stapleton ; R B Bellers, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Green.—60th Foot : Second 
yvtbesy with aré not considered dangerous by his medical attendants.— Morning Lt H Holbech to be First Lt Ly a p, vice Ellis, dec. ; G.W. Bligh, Gent. to 
: f ma _ |be Second Lt v Holbech.—73d Foot: W C Bisse, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint Walter William Lewis, Nugent, who rets.—91st Foot: Ens E W Jennings, from the 36th Ne Aye ~ 
Esq., in the room of William Henry Macaulay, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Com- | [.t without p, v Barnes, prom.—94th Foot: Lt G Dorehill, from the 97th Foot, 
missary Judge ; Michael Linning Melville, Esq., in the room of Walter William | to be Lt v ee, who exchs.—97th Foot: Lt R Bruce, from the 94th Foot, to 
Lewis, Esq., to be her Majesty's Commissioner of Arbitration ; and Charles | pe Lt v Dorehill, who exchs.—98th Foot: Lt C J Brandling, from h-p of the 
Brook Bidwell, Esq., in the room of Michael Linning Melville, Esq., to be regis- | 34 Foot, to be Lt (repaying the difference,) v Harrison, prom; Ens J Montre- 
trar to the mixed British and Foreign Courts of Commissions, established at | sor to be Lieut by p, v Brandling, who rets; H Dallas, Gent to be Ens, by pv 
Sierra Leone under the treaties and conventions concluded with Spain, Portugal, | Montresor.—Hospital Staff: Assist-Surg J A D M‘Bean, from the 5th Ft, to be 
the Netherlands, and Brazil, for the suppression of the slave trade. Assist-Surg to the Forces, v M‘Gregor, app. to the 42d Ft.—Memorandum :— 
Death of Admiral Paterson.—Admiral Charles William Paterson died on | The date of the commission of Eus G C Urmston, 3d W I Regt, is the 6th, and 

Wednesday, the 16th inst , at his residence, East Cosham, Hants, at the advanc- | not the 5th March 1841. 
ed age of 85. Office of Ordnance, March 13.—Ry] Regt of Artil: Brevet Maj E Sabine to 
_ The ordnance estimates include an item of £172,688 for the Royal Engineers | be Lieut Col, v E Mitchell, dec ; Second Capt J Howell to be Capt v Sabine ; 
and Sappers and Miners, at Bermuda, where a company of the latter is now, for First Lieut J F Grant to be Second Capt v Howell ; Second Lieut J I Macart- 
the first time, stationed ; £20,000 to repair the works at Gibraltar; £8,850 to | ney to be First Lieut v Grant.—Memorandum: The dates of the commissions 
erect barracks on the Cape of Good Hope frontier; £10,000 for new barracks of the undermentioned officers of the Royal Artil have been altered as follows : 
at Brecon ; £10,000 expense of fortified barracks, and £130,000 to supply | Second Capt J M‘Coy, 25th January 1841; First Lieut J J Branding, 25th Jan 

small arms; barrackmasters’ salaries, £37,810; surveys, £182,260. 


1841. 

The Mammoth Iron Steamer.—Great progress has been made in this immense 
vessel; her model is beautiful, and we have no doubt she will prove an equally 
good sea boat as her consort. The experiment of the Archimedes screw, adopt- 
ed by the company for this vessel, has naturally excited considerable attention to 
her, and we hope she will afford a satisfactory proof of its superiority to the or- 
dinary paddle-wheel.— Bristol Journal. 

The Canadian Troops.—We understand that Major-General Sir Jeremiah 
Dickson, K.C.B., has been selected for the command of troops in Nova Scotia 
and its dependencies, in succession to Major-General Sir John Harvey, who, to 
the great regret and surprise of the service, has determined upon returning home, 
owing to a misunderstanding which has occurred between himself and Lord Sy- 

denham, the Governor-General of Canada. Sir Jeremiah Dickson is an officer 
4 of long standing and distinguished merit. He was present throughout the pe- 
‘ ' ninsular campaign, and wears a cross and one clasp for his services at Vittoria, 
i the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. His last active employment was 
in the East Indies, where he was placed upon the staff as quartermaster-general, 
on the 12th July, 1827; in which post he continued until promoted to his pre- 

sent rank on the 10th January, 1837.— United Service Gazette. 


It is rumoured that government intends to do away with army agents altogether, 
and that the paymasters of regiments will in future communicate direct with 
the paymaster-general. A saving of £24,000 per annum will be made by this. 

It appears by a return ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, that 
the total net produce of the Post-office revenue for the year ending the 5th of 


January, 1841, was—Great Britain, £441,000 ; Ireland, £6,664 10s. 6d. ; total, 
£447,664 10s. 6d. 


Friday’s Gazette contains a notice giving permission to Major Alexander 
Grant, Captain in the corp of Engineers in the East India Company's service, 
C. B., to wear the insignia of the second class of the order of the Dooranee Em- 
pire, conferred by Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, King of Afghanistan, for services in 
Candahar, Cabul, and at the capture of Ghuznee. 

The Marquis of Camden last week paid into the Exchequer the sum of 
£24,050 1s., being the amount of the late Marquis’s voluntary contribution to 
the public service for the year 1840; which sum added to former payments by 


the late Marquis, forms an aggregate of £336,116 14s. freely surrendered to 
the state. 





Rear- Admiral Sir W. Parker.—We understand that this brave officer succeeds 








BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Clear of the locksmith’s house, Sim Tappertit laid aside his cautious manner, 
and assuming in its stead that of a ruffling, swaggering, roving blade, who 
would rather kill a man than otherwise, and eat him too if needful, made the best 
of his way along the darkened streets. 

Half pausing for an instant now and then to smiie his pocket and assure 
himself of the safety of his master key, he hurried on to Barbican, and turn- 
ing into one of the narrowest of the narrow streets which diverged from that 
centre, slackened his pace and wiped his heated brow, as if the termination of 
his walk were near at hand. 

It was not a very choice spot for midnight expeditions, being in truth one of 
more than questionable character, and of an appearance by no means inviting. 
From the main street he had entered, itself little better than an alley, a low- 
browed doorway led into a blind court, or yard, profoundly dark, unpaved, and 
reeking with stagnant odours. Into this ill-favored pit, the locksmith’s vagrant 
*prentice groped his way ; and stopping at a hcuse from whose defaced and rot- 
ten front the rude effigy of a bottle swung to and fro like some gibbeted male- 
factor, struck thrice upon an iron grating with his foot. After listening in vain 
for some response to his signal, Mr. Tappertit became impatient, and struck the 
grating thrice again. 

A further delay ensued, but it was not of long duration. 
ed to open at his feet, and a ragged head appeared. 

‘Ts that the captain?” said a voice as ragged as the head. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Tappertit haughtily, descending as he spoke, ‘‘ who should 
it be ?” 

“It’s so late, we gave you up,” returned the voice, as its owner stopped to 
shut and fasten the grating. ‘‘ You're late, sir.” 

“Lead on,” said Mr. Tappertit, with a gloomy majesty, ‘‘and make remarks 
when I require you. Forward!” 

This latter word of command was perhaps somewhat theatrical and unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the descent was by a very narrow, steep, and slippery flight 
of steps, and any rashness or departure from the beaten track must have ended 
in a yawning water-butt. But Mr. Tappertit being, like some other great com- 
manders, favourable to strong effects, and personal display, cried ‘‘ Forward !” 
again, in the hoarsest voice he could assume ; and led the way, with folded arms 
and knitted brows, tothe cellar down below, where there wasa small copper 
fixed in one corner, a chair or two, a form and table, a glimmering fire, and a 
truckle-bed, covered witha ragged patchwork rug. 

‘« Welcome, noble captain!” cried a lanky figure, rising as from a nap. 

The captain nodded. Then, throwing off his outer coat, he stood composed 
in all his dignity, and eyed his follower over. 

‘* What news to-night?” he asked, when he had looked into his very soul. 

“Nothing particular,” replied the other, stretching himself—and he was 
so long already that it was quite alarming te see him do it—* how come you 
to be so late?” 

‘No matter,” was all the captain deigned to say in answer. 








The ground seem- 
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The Emperor of Russia has transmitted to Baron Bulow the order of St. 
Anne of Russia, in recognition of his distinguished talents as representative of 
Prussia during the adjustment of the Eastern question. 


Lord Monteagle is shortly tobe united to Miss Marshall, daughter of John 


Marshall, Esq., and sister of the wo gentlemen who have married two of his 
lordship’s daughters. 





The Duke of Manchester, it is stated, remains in a very precarious state of 
health in Italy. The last accounts received of the noble duke were very un- | 
favorable. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given orders at Portsmouth 
Dock-yard to lay down the keel of a ship of the lme of the largest descrip- 


tion ever built in England, to be named the Prince Albert, and to mount 130 ‘— ee 


Pe 


ee prepared ?” 

_ ‘It is,” replied his fullower. 
The late Samuel Lovegrove of the Ludgate coffee-house, has left £35,000| «The comrade—is he here?” 

to his family. He was originally a boot-boy. . 


“Yes. And asprinkling of the others—you hear ’em 1” 

‘* Playing skittles !” said the captain moodily. ‘ Light-hear‘ed revellers ! 

There was no doubt respecting the particular amusement in which these heed- 
less spirits were indulging, for even in the close and stifling atmosphere of the 
vault, the noise sounded like distant thunder. It certainly appeared, at first 
sight, a singular spot to choose, for that or any other purpose of relaxation, if 


ig the other cellars answered to the one in which this brief colloquy took place ; 
Mehemet Ali was very busy in raising money, and had demanded a loan of | for the floors were of a sodden earth, the walls and roof of damp bare brick ta- 


100,000 dollars, without interest, for a year, irom each of seven of the prin- | pestried with the tracks of snails and slugs; the air was sickening, tainted, and 
cipal houses in Alexandria! It was expected that he would obtain it too, | offensive. It seemed, from one strong flavour which was uppermost among 
notwithstanding the singularity of the demand, and the precariousness of his | the various odours of the place, that it had, at no very distant period, been 
position? used as a storehouse for cheeses ; a circumstance which, while it accounted 
A large pension reverts to the crown by the death of the Earl of Rosse, | for the greasy moisture that hung about it, was agreeably suggestive of rats. It 
which he held as retired postmastez- general of Ireland. was naturally damp besides, and little trees of fungus sprung from every mould- 
‘ 2 ! j — 2) | ering corner. 
ey sea ape cp ag meagan in the Consistory Court between | The proprietor of this charming retreat, and owner of the ragged head before 
On Geterdey lect, 0: Bt, Jomes’ Chucch. W, he I od mentioned—for he wore an old tie-wig as bare and frouzy as a stunted hearth- 
Dan Walde a Prick i _ re ’ | t . vady Amelia broom—had by this time joined them ; and stood a little apart,rubbing hishands, 
Ww id - ~ ’ ge, ry! oF the late, anc sister of the present Earl | wagging his hoary bristled chin, and smiling insilence. His eyes were closed ; 
aidegrave, was married to Col. Archibald Money, C. B. but had they been wide open, it would have been easy to tell, from the attentive 
Daring the past year 30,000 persons heve visited the Thames Tunrel. The | expression of the face he turned towards them—pale and unwholesome as might 
total outlay has been about 400,0001., and it is exvected that the tunnel willbe | be expected in one of his underground existence—and from a certain anxious 
open for public traffic at Michaelmas next. | raising and quivering of the lids, that he was blind. 
There is no troth in the statement of the ministerial papers, as we arecredi-|  “ Even Stagg hath been asleep,” said the long comrade, nodding towards this 
bly informed, that her majesty is again in that interesting way in which “ la- | ae 
dies wish to be who love their lords.”—Evening Paper. ‘Sound, captain, sound!” cried the blind man; ‘ what does my noble cap- 


tain drink—is it brandy, rum, usquebaugh? Is it soaked gunpowder, or blazing 
| oil? Give it a name, heart of oak, and we'd get it for you, if it was wine from 
redocr, insthes semubiea, We - 2 . bishop's cellar, or melted gold from King George’s mint.” 

ee “See,” said Mr. Tappertit haughtily, “that it’s something strong, and comes 


University of Oxford, for the gifts of certain books p 

j . t rinted at the universi : i 

press. ‘ This (says his lerdshp) is the third time if which the lhibrar <p 1Y | quick ; and so long as you take care of that, you may bring it from the devil's 
y OF our | cellar, if you like. 


institution has been enriched by the county of Oxford: and hu m 
} ) ; and, humble as our| «Bp 19 
oe | “Boldly said, noble captain!” rejoined the blind man. “Spoken like the 
os fest “4 heer ne 44 newenes Re eae I aunt So bcanennines Gitar: | Be, hs + rome the een Semmes te brave oke ee 
8, ental i : | ’ 
1 our smailer sphere, in the | gain joketh. Ha, ha,ha!” 


encouragement and extension of sound learning 5 ile . . 
8 ng, pure morals, and undefiled re- “I'll tell you what, my fine feller,” said Mr. Tappertit, eyeing the host over 


ligion.”” 
. : as he walked to a closet, and took out a bottle and glass as carelessly as if he 
War-Office, March 5.—8th Let Drags.—Cor A J Lord K had been in full possession of his sight, ‘if you make that row, you'll find that 


urv Wilson, who rets; J Thomps »C ‘ ra 
P ’ ; ipson, gent, to be Co the captain ’s very far from joking, and so I tell you. 


i Cem re oy ages be : — ‘He's got his eyes on me!” cried Stagg, stopping short on his way back and 

Lt by pur v Moree who rets; M CB Cc ~* Fe ot toa H G Hale to be affecting to screen his face with the bottle. ‘1 feel ‘em, though I can't see 

inh Lebt D ey, D ; 1 ; ave, Gent to e ( or by purv Hale. |’em. Take ’em off, noble captain. Remove ’em, for they pierce like gimlets.” 

th Lght Drags—Surg J Dempster, M D, from the 62d Ft. to be Surgv El- Mr. Tappertit smiled grimly at his comrade ; 

kington, appointed to the Royal Hibernian School. 7th Ft—Ens W R Browne k— - ar sci ~~ 

from the 61st Foot, to be Lt by purv Mauneell, whorets ; OH Harris ent, to 
be Ens, by p, v Butler.—67th : Capt Hon E A W Keane, from h-p — to be 

| Capt v W Elliott, who exchs.—6lst: J Massey, Gent to be Ens 


The Waterloo Gun Transformed.—Mr. Matthew Wyatt having obtained from 
the Government one of the guns taken at Waterloo, has cast the metal into a 
fine colossal likeness of the Duke of Wellington, for the equestrian statue on 
which he is engaged, and which is to be erected opposite the entrance to Hyde 
Park. Posterity, looking on this stupendous work of art, will deem the image | 


” 





| 


not less like the original, from its having been one of the great guns of our day. | 


Ina convoeation holden at Oxford University on Thursday last, a letter from 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia to the vice-chancellor was read, 
thanks of the governors of the University of W 





illeen to be Lt by | 
rnet, by purv Killeen. 
the 82d Ft, to be Assist | 


and twisting out one more 


feigned to undergo great anguish and torture, bade him, in a softened tone, ap- 
proach, and hold his peace. 










by p, v * T obey you, captain,” cried Stagg. drawi lose to |} d fil 
- : : : : ’ ’ u, ain,” cried Stagg, drawing close to him and filling out a 
af Browne, prom in the 7th Ft.—62d: Surg J Campbell, M.D. from the 93d Ft, | t er without s r ing @ nes. I t he hel it s lit = Fae 
me to be Surg, v De ions oa 7th I » Des a ‘ >| bumper without spilling a drop, by reason that he heid his litth finger at the 
Surg, empster, app to 17th Light Drags.—82d: Assist-Surg R C At ® the class. and ' : he | ti 
et on f he Sts . : , 4 AN- | brim of the giass, and stopped at the instant the liquor touched it, “* drink, noble 
B+ derson, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg v A Anderson, app to the 101} I 1] ’ 
Ne Fh - we SDE wy) th Light | governor. Death to all masters, life to all *prentices, and love to all fair dam- 
a Drags. 87th: Lieut H J Jauncey, from the 99th Ft,to be Lieut v Jeph ' y= " 1] 
; 1 a ‘ " ‘ ee ephson,; sels. Dank, brave general, and warm your gallant heart 
j who exchs.—93d: Assist-Surg W Stewart, from the 10th Light Drags. to be T . nn al " ’ } 
Surg v Campbell, appointed Py the 62d Ft. 99 Lt HJ ags, to be Mr. Tappertit condescended to take the glass from his outstretched hand 
Surg mpbell, itec he 62d F 99th—L Jephson, from the ) St hen d : sal tly th f his | 
. 4 4 ’ he ) Staga then dropped on one knee, and gently smoothed > calves of his legs 
87th I t, to be Lt v Jauncey, who exch Ist W l Regt— Ens WH Ridge from +? oPt SeeTee ate ™ - we ' 


‘ with ¢ air umbie ac atl 
the 3d W I Regt to be Lt by pur, v Sir J RC Smyth, who ret. 3d Wl Rest) eae OF humble admiration. ss , 
) I 10 Tel. = veut. | ‘That I had but eyes he cried, “to behold my captain's symmetrical pr 
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portions ! 
peace !” , , . ; aa 

“Get out!” said Mr. Tappertit, glancing downward at his favourite limbs. 
“ Go along, will you, Stegg !” ve 

«* When I touch my own afterwards,” cried the host, smiting them reproach- 
fully, “I hate ’em. Comparatively speaking, they’ve no more shape than 
wooden legs, beside these models of my noble captain's.” 

“ Yours !” exclaimed Mr. Tappertit. ‘ No, I should think not. Don’t talk 
abuut those precious old toothpicks in the same breath with mine ; that’s rather 
too much. Here. Take the glass. Benjamin. Lead on. To business!” 

With these words, he folded his arms again; and frowning with a sullen 
majesty, passed with his companion through a little door at the upper end of 
the cellar, and disappeared ; leaving Stagg to his private meditations. 

The vault they entered, strewn with sawdust and dimly lighted, was between 
the outer one from which they had just come, and that in which the skittle- 
players were diverting themselves; as was manifested by the increased noise 
and clamour of tongues, which was suddenly stopped, however, and replaced 
by a dead silence, at a signal from the long comrade. Then, this young gentle- 
man going to a little cupboard, returned with a thigh-bone, which jn former 
times must have been part and parcel of some individual at least as long as him- 
self, and placed the same in the hands of Mr. Tappertit ; who, receiving it as a 
sceptre and staff of authority, cocked his three-cornered hat fiercely on the top 
of his head, and mounted a large table, whereon a chair of state, cheerfully or- 
namented with a couple of skulls, was placed ready for his reception. 

He had no sooner assumed this position, than another young gentleman ap- 
peared, bearing in his armsa huge clasped book, who made a profound obeisance, 
and delivering it to the long comrade, advanced to the table, and turning his 
back upon it, stood there Atlas-wise. Then, the long comrade got upon the 
table too ; and seating himself in a lower chair than Mr. Tappertit’s, with much 
state and ceremony, placed the large book on the shoulders of their mute com- 
panion as deliberately as if he had been a wooden desk, and prepared to make 
entries therein with a pen of corresponding size. 

When the long comrade had made these preparations, he looked towards Mr. 
Tappertit ; and Mr. Tappertit, flourishing the bore, knocked nine times there- 
with upon one of the skulls. Atthe ninth stroke, a third young gentleman 
emerged from the door leading to the skittle ground, and bowing low, awaited 
his commands. 

“Prentice !”” said the mighty captain, ‘‘ who waits without?” 

The ’prentice made answer that a stranger was in attendance, who claimed 
admission into that secret society of *Prentice Knights, and a free participation 
in their rights, privileges, and immunities. Thereupon Mr. Tappertit flourished 
the bone again, and giving the other skull a prodigious rap on the nose, exclaim- 
ed ‘* Admit him!” At these dread words the ’prentice bowed once more, and 
so withdrew as he had come. 

There soon appeared at the same door, two other ’prentices, having between 
them a third, whose eyes were bandaged, and who was attired in a bag-wig, and 
a broad-skirted coat, trimmed with tarnished lace ; and who was girded with a 
sword, in compliance with the laws of the Institution regulating the introduc- 
tion of candidates, which required them to assume this courtly dress, and kept 
it constantly in lavender, for their convenience. One of the conductors of this 
novice held a rusty blunderbuss pointed towards his ear, and the other a very 
ancient sabre, with which he carved imaginary offenders as he came a.ong in a 
sanguinary and anatomical manner. 

As this silent group advanced, Mr. Tappertit fixed his hat upon his head. 
The novice then laid his hand upon his breast and bent before him. When he 
had humbled himself sufficiently, the captain ordered the bandage te be re- 
moved, and proceeded to eye him over. 

‘‘Ha!”’ said the captain, thoughtfully, when he had concluded this ordeal. 
* Proceed.” 

The long comrade read aloud as follows :—‘‘ Mark Gilbert. 
Bound to Thomas Curzon, hosier, Golden Fleece, Aldgate. 
daughter. Cannot say Curzon’s daughter loves him. 
Curzon pulled his ears last Tuesday week.” 

“How !” cried the captain, starting. 

“For looking at his daughter, please you,” said the novice. 

“Write Curzon down, Denounced,” said the captain. ‘* Put a black cross 
against the name of Curzon.” 

‘So please you,” said the novice, ‘ that’s rot the woret—he calls his 'pren- 
tice idle dog, and stops his beer unless he works to his liking. He gives 
Dutch cheese, too, eating Cheshire sir, himself ; and Sundays out, are only 
once a month.” 

“This,” said Mr. Tappertit gravely, “‘is a flagrant case. 
crosses to the name of Curzon.” 

“If the society,” said the novice, who was an ill-looking, one-sided, sham- 
bling lad, with sunken eyes set close together in his head—* if the society would 
burn his house down—for he’s not insured—or beat him as he comes home 
from his club at night, or help me to carry off his daughter, aud marry her at 
the Fleet, whether she gave consent or no—” 

Mr. Tappertit waved his grizzly truncheon as an admonition to him not to in- 
terrupt, and ordered three black crosses to the name of Curzon. 

‘* Which means,” he said in gracious explanation, ‘“ vengeance, complete and 
terrible. ’Prentice, do you love the Constitution?” 

To which the novice (being to that end instructed by his attendant sponsors) 
replied “I do!” 

“The Church, the State, and everything established—but the masters!” 
quoth the captain. 

Again the novice said ‘I do.” 

Having said it, he listened meekly to the captain, who, in an address prepared 
for such occasions, told him how that under that same Constitution (which was 
kept in a strong-box somewhere, but where exactly he could not find out, or he 
would have endeavoured to procare a copy of it), the ’prentices had, in times 
gone by, had frequent holidays of right, broken people’s heads by scores, defied 
their masters, nay, even achived some glorious murders in the streets, which 
privileges had gradually been wrested from them, and in all which noble aspira- 
tions they were now restrained ; how the degrading checks imposed upon them 
were unquestionably attributable to the innovating spirit of the times, and how 
they united therefore to resist all change, except such change as would re- 
store those good old English customs, by which they would stand or fall. After 
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look—a kind of ocular screw—under the influence of which the blind man | 


voice within me keeps on whispering Greatness. I shall burst out one of the 
| days, and when I do, what power can keep me down! I feel my soul getti 
| into my head at the idea. More drink there!’ 
| «The novice,” pursued Mr, Tappertit, not exactly in a voice of thunder, § 
| [ Continued in Supplimentary Sheet.] 
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illustrating the wisdom of going backward, by reference to that sagacious fish, 
the crab, and the not unfrequent practice of the mule and donkey, he described 
their general objects; which were briefly vengeance on their Tyrant Masters 
(of whose grievous and insupportable oppression no ‘prentice could entertain a 
moment's doupt) and the restoration, a8 aforesaid, of their ancient rights ane 
holidays; for neither of which objects were they now quite ripe, being barel 
twenty strong, but which they pledged themselves to pursue with fire and 
sword when needful. Then he described the oath which every member of tha 
small remnant of a noble body took, and which was of a dreadful and impres 
sive kind ; binding him, at the bidding of his chief, to resist and obstruct th 
Lord Mayor, sword-bearer, and chaplain ; todespise the authority of the she 
riffs ; and to hold the court of aldermen as nought ; but not on any account, j 
case the fullness of time should bring a general rising of ’prentices, to damag 
or in any way disfigure Temple Bar,which was strictly constitutional and alwa 
to be approached with reverence. Having gone over these several heads wi 
great eloquence and force, and having further informed the novice that this 
ciety had had its origin in his own teeming brain, stimulated by a swelling se 
of wrong and outrage, Mr. Tappertit demanded whether he had strength 
heart to take this mighty pledge required, or whether he would withdraw wh 
retreat was yet within his power. 

To this, the novice made rejoinder that he would take the vow, though 
should choke him; and it was accordingly administered with many impressi 
circumstances, among which the lighting up of the two skulls with a candle-e 
inside of each, and a great many flourishes with the bone, were chiefly ca 
spicuous ; not to mention a variety of grave exercises with the blunderbuss a 
sabre, and some dismal groaning by unseen ’prentices without. All these dé 
and direful ceremonies being at length completed, the table was put aside, t 
chair of state removed, the sceptre locked up in its usual cupboard, the doors 
communication between the three cellars thrown feely open, and the ’Prenti 
Knights resigned themselves to merriment. 

But Mr. Tappertit, who had a soul above the vulgar herd, and who, 
account of his greatness, could only afford to be merry now and then, thre 
himself on a bench with the air of a man who was faint with dignity. 
looked with an indifferent eye, alike on skittles, cards, and dice, thinking 
the locksmith’s daughter, and the base degenerate days on which he h 
| fallen. j 
|} “My noble captain neither games, nor sings, nor dances,” said his host, ta 
ing a seat besidehim. ‘* Drink, gallant general '” 

Mr. Tappertit drained the proffered goblet to the dregs; then thrust his har 
into his pockets, and with a lowering visage walked among the skittles, wh 
his followers (such is the influence of superior genius) restrained the ardent b 
| and held his little shins in dumb respect, 

‘If I had been born a corsair or a pirate, a brigand, gen-teel highwaym 

or patriot—and they're the same thing,” thought Mr. Tappertit, musing amo 
| the nine-pins, ‘I should have been all right. But to drag out a ignoble ext 
ence unbeknown to mankind in general—patience! I will be famous yet 
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, notwithstand'ng—* where is he?” : 
“ Here, noble captain!” cried Stagg. ‘One stands beside me who I feel is 
stranger.” Fs 

“ Have you,” said Mr. Tappertit, letting his gaze fall on the party indicated, 

ho was indeed the new knight, by this time restored to his own apparel ; “ Have 
you the impression of your street-door key in wax?” = 
“ The long comrade ‘anticipated the reply, by producing it from the shelf on 
which it had been deposited. , 

* Good,” said Mr. Tappertit, scrutinising it attentively, while a breathless si- 
lence reigned around ; for he had constructed secret door-keys for the whole so- 
ciety, end perhaps owed something of his influence to that mean and trivial cir- 
cumstance—on such slight accidents do even men of mind depend !—** This is 
easily made. Come hither, friend.” on 

With that, he beckoned the new knight apart, and putting the pattern in his 
pocket, motioned to him to walk by his side. 

‘And so,” he said, when they had taken a few turns up and down, ‘‘ you— 
you love your master’s daughter ?” 

" «1 do,” said the ’prentice. “Honour bright. No chaff, you know.” 

“ Have you,” rejoined Mr. Tappertit, catching him by the wrist, and giving 
him a look which would have been expressive of the most deadly malevolence, 
but for an accidental hiccup that rather interfered with it; “ have you a—a ri- 
val?” 

* Not as I know on,” replied the ’prentice. 

“If you had now—” said Mr. Tappertit—‘ what would you—eh— *” 

The ’prentice looked fierce and clenched his fists. . 

“It is enough,” cried Mr. Tappertit hastily, “ we understand each other. We 
are observed. I thank you.” { 

So saying, he cast him off again; and calling the long comrade aside after 
taking a few hasty turns by himself, bade him immediately write and post against 
the wall, a notice, proscribing one Joseph Willet (commonly known as Joe) of 
Chigwell ; forbidding all Prentice Knights to succour, comfort, or hold commu- 
nion with him; and requiring them, on pain of excommunication, to molest, 
hurt, wrong, annoy, and pick{quairels with the said Joseph, whensoever and where- 
soever they, or any of them, should happen to encounter him. 

Having relieved his mind by this energetic proceeding, he condescended to 
approach the festive board, and warming by degrees, at length deigned to pre- 
side, and even to enchant the company with a song. After this, he rose to such 
a pitch as to consent to regale the society with a hornpipe, which he actually 
performed to the music of a fiddie (played by an ingenious member) with 
such surpassing agility and brilliancy of execution, that the spectators could 
not be sufficiently enthusiastic in their admiration ; and their host protested, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had never truly felt his blindness uniil that mo- 
ment. 

But the host withdrawing—probably to weep in secret-—soon returned with the 
infurmation that it wanted little more than an hour of day, and that all the cocks 
in Barbican had already begun to crow, as if their livesdepended on it. At this 
intelligence, the ’Prentice Knights arose in haste, and marshalling into a line, 
filed of one by one and dispersed with all speed to their several homes, leaving 
their leader to pass the grating last. 

‘Good night, noble captain,” whispered the blind man as he held it open for 
his passage out; ‘ Farewell brave general. Bye, bye, illustrious commander. 
Good luck go with you for a—conceited, bragging, empty-headed, duck-legged 
idiot.” 

With which parting words, coolly added as he listened to his receding foot- 
steps and locked the grate upon himself, he descended the steps, and lighting 
the tire below the little copper, prepared, without any assistance, for his daily 
occupation ; which wasto retail at the area-head above pennyworths of broth 
and soup, and savoury puddings, compounded of such scraps as were to be 
bought in the heap for the least money at Fleet Market in the evening time ; 
and for the sale of which he had need to have depended chiefly on his private 
connexion, for the court had no thoroughfare, and was not that kind of place in 
which many people were likely to take the air, or to frequent as an agreeable 
promenace. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Chroriclers are privileged to enter where they list, to come and go through 
keyholes, to ride upon the wind, to overcome, in their soarings up and down, all 
obstacles of distance, time and place. Thrice blessed be this last consideration, 
since it enables us to follow the disdainful Miggs even into the sanctity of her 
chamber, and to hold her in sweet companionship through the dreary watches of 
the night! 

Miss Miggs, having undone her mistress, as she phrased it (which means as 
sisted to undress her), and having seen her comfortably to bed in the back room 
on the first floor, withdrew to her own apartment, in the attic story. Notwith- 
standing her declaration in the locksmith’s presence, she was in no mood for 
sleep; so, putting her light upon the table and withdrawing the little window 
curtain, she gazed out pensively at the wild night sky. 

Perhaps sie wondered what star was destined for her habitation when she had 
run her little course below ; perhaps speculated which of those glimmering 
spheres might be the natal orb of Mr. Tappertit; perhaps marvelled how they 
could gaze down on that perfidious creature, man, and not sicken and turn green 
as chemists’ lamps; perhaps thought of nothing in particular. Whatever she 
thoughi about, there she sat, until her attention, alive to anything connected 
with the insinuating ’prentice, was attracted by a noise in the next room to her 
own—his rooin ; the room in which he slept, and dreamed—it might be, some- 
times dreamed of her. 

That ho was not dreaming now, unless he was taking a walk in his sleep, was 
clear, for every now and then there came a shuffling noise, as though he were 
engaged in polishing the whitewashed wall; then a gentle creaking of his door ; 
then the faintest indication of his stealthy footsteps on the landing place outside. 
Noting this latter circumstance, Miss Miggs turned pale and shuddered, as mis- 
trusting his intentions; and more than once exclaimed, below her breath, **Oh! 


what a Providence it is as I am bolted in!”—which, owing doubtless to her 
alarm, was a confusion of ideas on her part between a bolt and its use; for 


though there was one on the door, it was not fastened. 
Miss Miggs’ sense of hearing, however, having as sharpan edge as her tem- 


ifs tones, to say the truth, were rather cracked and shrill,—but very impressive- | somebody besides Miss Dolly now, I think. A fat-faced puss she is, as ever I 








come across !” 


who should say, [ thank my stars that can’t be said of me !—es it certainly could 


self had not inaptly termed, in private, ‘ scraggy.” 
puy ,inp gg! 


her feet upon the other, ‘till you come home, my lad. I wouldn't,” said Miggs 
viciously, ‘no, not for five-and-forty pounds !” 





tation, were all mixed up together in a 


trap and was watching for a nibble from a plump young traveller. 
She sat there, with perfect composare, all night. Atlength, just upon break 


pertit stop at the door. ‘Then she could make out that he tried his key—that 
he was blowing into it—that he knocked it on the nearest post to beat the dust 
out—that he took it under a lamp to look at it—that he poked bits of stick into 
the lock to clear it—that he peeped into the keyhole, first with one eye, and 
then with the other—that he tried the key again—that he couldn't turn it, and 
what was worse couldn't get it out—that he bent it—that then it was much less 
disposed to come out than before—that he gave ita mighty twist and a great 
pull, and then it came out so suddenly that he staggered backwards—that he 
kicked the dvor—that he shook it—finally, that he smote his forehead, and sat 
down on the step in despair. F 

When this crisis had arrived, Miss Miggs, affecting to be exhausted with ter- 
ror, and to cling to the window aill for support, put out her nightcap, and de- 
manded in a faint voice who was there. ; 
Mr. Tappertit cried ‘‘ Hush!” and, backing into the road, exhorted her in 
frenzied pantomime to secrecy and silence. 

“Tell me one thing,” said Miggs. ‘‘ Is it thieves?” 

** No—no—no !” cried Mr. Tappertit. 

“Then,” said Miggs, more faintly than before, “it’s fire. Where is it, sir? 
It’s near this room, ] know. I’ve a good couscience, sir, and would much rather 
die than go down a ladder. All 1 wish is, respecting my love to my married 
sister, Golden Lion Court, number twenty-sivin, second beli-handle on theright 
hand door-post.” 

** Miggs!”” cried Mr. Tappertit, ‘don’t you know me? Sim, you know— 
Simn—” 

“Oh! what about him !” cried Miggs, clasping her hands. “Is he in any 
danger? Is he in the midst of flames and blazes! Oh, gracious, gracious !” 
“Why I'm here, an’t I!” rejoined Mr. Tappertit, knocking himself on the 
breast. ‘Don’t you see me? What a fool you are, Miggs!” 

‘There !” cried Miggs, unmindful of this compliment. “‘ Why—so it— 
Goodness, what is the meaning of—If you please Mim here’s” 

‘No, no!” cried Mr. Tappertit, standing on tiptoe, as if by that means he, 
in the street, were any nearer being able to stop the mouth of Miggs in the gar- 
ret. “ Don't—l've been out without leave, and something or another's the 
matter with the lock. Come down, and undo the shop window, that I may get 
in that way.” 

“I durstn’t do it, Simmun,” cried Miggs—for that was her pronunciation of 
his christian name. ‘I durstn’t do it, indeed. You know as well as anybocy, 
how particular am. And to come down in the dead of night, when the house 
is wrapped in slumbers and weiled in obscurity.” And there she stopped and 
shivered, for her modesty caught cold at the very thought. 

** But Miggs,” cried Mr. Tappertit, getting under the lamp, that she might 
see hiseyes. ‘My darling Miggs—” 

Miggs screamed slightly. 

‘*——That I love so much, and never can help thinking of,”"—and it is impos- 
sible to describe the use he made of his eyes when he said this—‘do—for my 
sake, do.”’ 

‘Oh Simmun,” cried Miggs, ‘this is worse than all. I know if I come down, 
you'll go, and—” 

** And what, my precious ” said Mr. Tappertit. 

‘‘ And try,” said Miggs, hystericaily, ‘‘to kiss me, or some such dreadfulness ; 
I know you will?” 

‘*T swear I won't,” said Mr. Tappertit, with remarkable earnestness. **‘ Upon 
my soul I won't. [It’s getting broad day and the watchman’s waking up. An- 
gelic Miggs! If you'll only come und let me in, I promise you faithfully and 
truly I won't.” 
Miss Miggs, whose gentle heart was touched, did not wait for the oath (know- 
ing how strong the temptation was, and fearing he might forswear himself,) but 
tripped lightly down the stairs, and with her own fair hands drew back the 
rough fastenings of the workshop window. Having helped the wayward ’pren- 
tice in, she faintly articulated the words ‘* Simmun is safe !” and yielding to her 


am not 
which there seems to beno lack in this great mansion,” said the stranger, again 
As she uttered this criticism, she glanced approvingly at her small mirror, as | running his eyes over the exterior. 


not ; for Miss Miggs’ style of beauty was of that kind which Mr. Tappertit him- | thi 
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icular what, so that it be cleanly served,) and a decent room—of 








‘You can have, sir,” returned John, with a readiness quite surprising, “ any- 
you please.” : 
“Tt’s well lam easily satisfied,” returned the other with a smile, “ or that 


‘‘T don't go to bed this night !” said Miggs, wrapping herself in a shawl,draw- | might prove a hardy pledge, my friend.” And saying so, he dismounted with 
ing a couple of chairs near the window, flouncing down upon one, and putting | the aid of the block before the door, in a twinkling. 


“ Halloa there! Hugh !” roared John. “I ask your pardon, sir, for pir gin 
a 


you standing in the perch ; but my son has gone to town or. business, 

With that, and with en expression of face in which a great number of oppo- | boy one as I may say, of a kind of use to me, I'm rather put out when he’s 

site ingredients, such as mischief, cunning, malice, triumph, and patient expec- | away. l a gip I . 
Kind of physiognomical punch, Miss | always sleeping in the sun in summer, and in the straw in winter time sitr— 

Miggs composed herself to wait and listen, like some fair ogress who had set a | Hugh! Dear Lord, to keep a gentleman a-waiting here, through him !—Hugh ! 

I wish that chap was dead, I do indeed.” 


ugh !—a dreadful idle vagrant fellow, sir—half a gipsy as I think— 


*« Possibly he is,” returned the other. ‘‘I should think if he were living he 


of day, there was a footstep in the street, and presently she could hear Mr. Tap- | would have heard you by this time.” 


“In his fits of lazi , he sl 





so desperate hard,” said the distracted 


host, ‘if you were to fire off cannon balls into his ears, it wouldn’t wake him, 
sir.” 


The guest made no remark upon this novel cure for drowsin*ss, and recipe for 


making people lively, but with his hands clasped bebind him, stood in the porch, 
apparently very much amused to see old John, with the bridle in his hand, wa- 
vering hetween a strong impulse to abandon the animal to his fate, and a half 
disposition to lead him into the house, and shut him up in the parlor, while he 


waited on his master. 


** Pillory the fellow, here he is at last,” cried John, in the very height and ze- 
nith of his distress. ‘ Did you hear me a calling, villain?” 
The figure he addressed made no answer, but putting his hand upon the sad- 


dle, sprung into it at a bound, turned the horse’s head towards the stable and was 
gone in an instant. 


** Brisk enough when he is awake,” said the guest. 
“ Brisk enough, sir!” replied John, looking at the place where the horse had 


been, as if not yet understanding quite, what had become of him. ** He melte [ 
think. He goes like adrop of froth. You look at him, and there he is. Yon 
look at him again, and—there he isn't.” 


Having, in the absence of any more words, put this suddea climax to what he 


had faintly intended should be a long explanation of the whole life and charac. 


ter of his man, the oracular John Willet led the gentleman up his wide disman- 
tled staircase into the Maypole’s best apartment 

It was spacious enough in all conscience, occupying the whole dépth of the 
house, and having at eitherend a great bay window, as large as man/ modern 
rooms ; in which some few panes of stained glass, emblazoned with fragments 
of armorial bearings, though cracked, and patched, and shattered, yet remain- 
ed ; attesting, by their presence, that the former owner bad made the very light 
subservient to his state, and pressed the sun itself intu his list of flatterers ; bid- 
ding it, when it shone into his chamber, refiect the badges of his ancient family, 
and take new hues and colors from their pride. 

But those were old days, and now every little ray came and went as it would ; 
telling the plain, bare, searching truth. Although the best room of the inn, it 
had the melancholy aspect of grandeur in decay, and was much too vast for 
comfort. Rich rustling hangings, waving on the walls ; and better far, the rust- 
ling of youth and beauty’s dress ; the light of women’s eyes outshining the ta- 
pers and their own rich jewels; the sound of gentle tongues, and music, and 
the tread of maiden feet, had once been there, and filled it with delight. But 
they were gone, and with them all its gladness. It was no longer a home ; 
children were never born and bred there ; the fire-side had become mercenary—a 
a something to be bought and sold—a very courtezan; let who would die, or 
sit beside, or leave it, it was still the same—it missed nobody, cared for nobody, 
had equal warmth and smiles for all. God help the man whose heart ever chan- 
ges with the world, asanold mansion when it becomes an inn! 

No effort had been made to furnish this chilly waste, but before the broad 
chimney a colony of chairs and tables had beea planted on a square cf carpet, 
flanked by a ghostly screen, enriched with figures, grinning and grotesque. Af- 
ter lighting with his own hands the faggots which were heaped upon the hearth, 
old John withdrew to hold grave council with his cook, touching the stranger's 
entertainment ; while the guest himself, seeing small comfort in the yet unkin- 
died wood, opened a lattice in the distant window, and basked in a sickly gleam 
of cold March sun. 

Leaving the window now and then, to rake the crackling logs together, or 
pace the echoing room from end to end,he closed it when the fire was quite burnt 
up, and having wheeled the easiest chair into the warmest corner summoned 
John Willet. 

* Sir,” said John. 

He wanted pen, ink, and paper. There was an old standish on the high man- 
tel-shelf containing a dusty apology for all three. Having set this before him, 
the landlord was retiring, when he motioned him to stay. 





woman's nature, immediately became insensible. 
“I knew I should quench her,” said Sim, rather embarrassed by this circum- 
stance. ‘Of course I was certain it would come to this, but there was no- 
thing else te be done—if I hadn’t eyed her over, she wouldn’t have come down. 
Here. Keep up a minute,Miggs. What a slippery figure she is! There's no 
holding her, comfortably. Do keep upa minute, Miggs, will you?” 

As Miggs, however, was deaf to all entreaties, Mr. Tappertit leant her against 
the wall as one might dispose of a walking-stick or umbrella, until he had se- 
cured the window, when he took her in his arms again, and, in short stages and 
with great difficulty—arising mainly from her being tall and his being short, and 
perhaps in some degree from that peculiar physical conformation on which he 
had already remarked—carried her up stairs, and planting her, in the same um- 
brella or walking-stick fashion, just inside her own door, left her to ber 
repose. 

** He may be as cool as he likes,’ said Miss Miggs, recovering as soon as she 
was left alone ; “but I’m in his confidence and he can’t help himself, nor couldn’t 
if he was twenty Simmunses !” 


CHAPTER xX. 
It was on one of those mornings, common in early spring, when the year, 


per, and being of the same snappish and suspicious kind, very soon informed | fickle and changeable in its. youth like all other created things, is undecided 


her that the footsteps passed her door, and appeared to have some object quite 


whether to step backward into winter or forward into summer, and in its uncer- 


separate and disconnected from herself. At this discovery she became more | tainty inclines now to the one an/ now to the other, and now to both at once— 


alarmed than ever, and wag about to give utterance to those cries of ‘* Thieves !” 


wooing summer in the sunshine, and lingerirg still with winter in the shade—it 


and ‘‘ Murder !” which she had hitherto restrained, when it occurred to her to | was, in short, on one of those mornings when it is hot and cold, wet end dry, 


look softly out, and see that her fears had some good palpable foundation. 
Looking out accordingly, and stretching her neck over the hand-rail, she de- 


bright and lowering, sad and cheerful, withering and genial, in the compass of 
one short hour, that old John Willet, who was dropping asleep over the copper 


scried, to her great amazement,Mr. Tappertit completely dressed, stealing down | boiler, was roused by the sound of a horse's feet, and glancing out at window, 
stairs, one step at atime, with his shoes in one hand and a lamp in the other. | beheld a traveller of goodly promise checking his bridle at the Maypole door. 


Following him with her eyes, and going down a little way herself to get the 


better of an intervening angle, she beheld him thrust his head in at the parlour 
door, draw it back again with great swiftness, and immediately begin a retreat 
up stairs with all possible expedition. 

‘Here's mys.eries !” said the damsel, when she was safe in her own room 
again, quite out of breath. “Oh gracious, here’s mysteries !” 

The prospect of finding anybody out in anything, would have kept Miss 
Miggs awake under the influence of henbane. Presently she heard the step 
again, as she would have done if it had been that of a feather endowed with 
motion and walking down on tiptoe. Then gliding out as before, she again 
beheld the retreating figure of the ’prentice ; again he looked cautiously in at 
the parlour door, but this time, instead of retreating, he passed in and 
peared. 

Migge was back in her room, and had her head out of the window, before an 
elderly gentleman could have winked and recovered from it. Out he came at 
the street door, shut it carefully behind him, tried it with his knee, and swag- 
gered off, putting something in his pocket as he went along. At this specta- 
cle Miggs cried ** Gracious !” again, and then “* Goodness gracious !” and then, 
** Goodness gracious me !” and then, candle in hand, went down stairs as he had 
done. Coming to the workshop, she saw the lamp burning on the forge, and 
everything as Sim had left it 

‘Why | wish I may only have a walking funeral, and never be buried decent 
with @ mourning-coach and feathers, if the boy hasn't been and made a key for 
his own self!” cried Miggs. ‘ Oh the little villain !” i 

This conclusion was not arrived at without consideration, and much peeping 
and peering about ; nor was it unassisted by the recollection that she had on se- 
veral occasions come upon the ’prentice suddenly, and found him busy at some 


disap- 


He was none of your flippant young fellows, who would call for a tankard of 








mysterious occupation. Lest the fact of Miss Migys calling him, on whom she 
stomped tocast a favourable eye, a boy, should create surprise in any breast, it 
may be observed that she invariably affected to regard all male bipeds under } 
thirty as mere chits and infants; which phenomenon is not unusual in ladies of 


Miss Migg’s temper, and is indeed generally found to be the associate of such | 
indomitable and savage virtue. 

“ 

Miss Miggs deliberated within herself for some little time. looking hard at 


tae shop dvor while she did so, as though her eyes and thoughts were both upon 

it; and then, taking a sheet of paper from a drawer, twisted it into a long thin 
tonhe f ! j } 

spiral tube Having filled this instrument with a quantity of small coal dust 


‘ he ) p } - . 1 
from the forge, she approached the door, and dropping on one knee before it, 


dexterously blew into the keyhole as much of these fine ashes as the lock would | 
hold. When she had filled it to the brim in a very workmanlike and skilful 
manner, she crept up stairs again, and chuckled as she went. 

‘ There!” cried Miggs, rubbing her hands, “ now let's see whether you won't 
be glad to take some notice of me, mister, He, he, he! You'll have eyes for 





mulled ale,and make themselves as much at home as if they had ordered a hogs- 
head of wine; none of your audacious voung swaggerers, who would even pe- 
netrate into the bar—that solemn sanctuary—and, smiting old John upon the 
back, inquire if there was never a pretty girl in the house, and where he hid his 
little chambermaids, with a hundred other impertinencies of that nature; none of 


your free-and-easy companions, who would scrape their boots upon the fire -dog te 


in the common room, and be not at all particular on the subject of spittoons ; 


’ 
none of jour unconscionable blades, requiring impossible chops, and taking un- 


heard of pickles for granted. He wasa staid, grave, placid gentleman, some- | 


*'There’s a house not far from here,” said the guest when he had written a 
few lines, ‘‘ which you call the Warren, I believe 1” 

As this was said in the toue of one who knew the fact, and asked the question 
asa thing of course, John contented himself With nodding his head in the affirm- 
ative ; at the same time taking one hand out of his pockets to cough behind, 
and then putting it in again. 

‘“*T want this note”’—said the guest, glancing on what he had written, and 
folding it, ‘conveyed there without loss of time, and an answer «brought 
back here. Have you amessenger at hand !” 

John was thoughtful for a minute or thereabouts, and then said yes. 

‘* Let me see him,” said the guest. 

This was disconcerting ; for Joe being out, and Hugh engaged in rubbing 
down the chesnut cob, he designed sending on the errand, Barnaby, who hed 
just then arrived in one of his rambles, and who, so that he thought himself em- 
ployed on grave and serious business, would go anywhere. 

‘“* Why, the truth is,”’ said John after a long pause, ‘‘ that the person who'd 
go quickest, is a sort of natural, as one may say, sir; and though quick of foot, 
and as much to be trusted as the post itself, he’s not good at talking, being 
touched and flighty, sir.”’ 

* You don't,” said the guest, raising his eyes to John's fat face, “ you don't 
mean—what’s the fellow’s name—you don’t mean Barnaby ?” : 

** Yes Ido,” returned the landlord, his features turning quite expressive with 
surprise. 

‘** How comes he to be here?” inqnired the guest, leaning back in his chair; 
speaking in the bland, even tone, from which he never varied ; and with the 
sane soft, courteous, never-changing smile upon his face. “I saw hith in Lon- 
don, last night.” 

‘** He’s for ever here one hour,and there the next,”’ returned old John, after the 
usual pause to get the question inhis mind. ‘ Sometimes he walks, and some- 
timesruns. He’s known along the road by everybody, and sometimes comes 
here in a cart or chaise, and sometimes riding double. He comes and goes, 
through wind, rain, snow, and hail, and on the darkest nights. Nothing hurts 
him.” 

“ He goes often to this Warren, does he not?” said the guest carelessly. ‘I 
seem to remember his mother telling me something to that effect yesterday. 
But I was not attending to the good woman much.” 

“You're rigbt, sir,” John made answer, “he does. His father, sir, was 





murdered in that house.” 
‘‘So [have heard,” returned the guest, taking a gold toothpick from his 


thing past the prime of life, yet upright in his carriage. for all that, and slim as | pocket with the same sweet smile. ‘ A very disagreeable circumstance for the 
a greyhound. He was well mounted upon a sturdy chesnut cob, and had | family.” 


the graceful seat of an experienced horseman; while his riding gear, though | 


free from such fopperies as were then in vogue, was handsome and well chosen. 
He wore a riding-coat of a somewhat brighter green than might have been ex- 
pected to suit the taste of a gentleman of his years, with ashort black velvet 
cape, laced pocket-holes and cuffs, all of a jaunty fashion ; his linen, too, was 
of the finest kind, worked in a rich pattern at the wrists and throat, and scrupu- 
lously white. Although he seemed, judging from the mud he had picked up on 
the way, to have come from London, his horse was as smooth and cool as his 


“Very,” said John with a puzzled look, as if it occurred to him, dimly 
and afar off, that this might by possibility be a cool way of treating the sub- 
ject. 

‘« All the circumstances after a murder,” said the guest soliloquizing, “ must 
be dreadfully unpleasant—so much bustle and disturbance—no repose—a con- 
stant dwelling upon one subject—and the running in and out, and up and down 
stairs, intolerable. 1 wouldn’t have such a thing happen to anybody I was 
nearly interested in, on any account. "Twould be enough to wear one’s 


own iron-grey periwig and pig-tail. Neither man nor beast had turned a single | life out.—You were going to say, friend—"” he added, turning tv John 
hair ; and, saving for his sviled skirts and spatterdashes, this gentleman, with | again. 


his bloon:ing face, white teeth,exactly-ordered dress, and perfect calmness,might 


| have come from making an elaborate and leisurely toilet, to sit for an equestrian 


portrait at old John Willet’s gate 

It must not be supposed that John observed these several characteristics by 
other than very slow degrees, or that he took in more than half a une at a time, 
or that he even made up his mind upon that, without a great deal of very serious 
consideration. Indeed, if he had been distracted in the first instance by ques- 
tionings and orders, it would have taken him at the least a fortnight to have no- 
ted what is here set down; but it happened that the gentleman, being atrrck 
with the old house, or with the plump pigeons, which were skimming and curt- 


seying about it, or with the tall maypole, on the top of which a weathercock, 
which had been out of order for fifteen years, perforined a perpetual walk tothe 
music of its own creaking, sat for some little time looking round in silence 


Hence John, standing with his hand upon the horse’s bridle, aud his great eyes 
on the rider, and with nothing passing to divert his thoughts, had really got some 


| of these little circumstances into his brain, by the time he was called upon to 


speak. 

“A quaint place this,” said the gentleman—and his voice was as rich as his 
dress. ‘‘ Are you the landlord?” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied John Willet 

“ You can give my horse good stabling, can you, and me an early dinner (I 


‘Only that Mrs. Rudge lives on a little pension from the family, and that 
Barnaby’s a3 free of the house as any cat or dog about it,” answered John. 


| ** Shall he do your errand, sir?” 


“Oh yes,” replied the guest. ‘‘ Oh certainly. Let him do it by all means. 
lease to bring him here that I may charge him to be quick. If he objects 

to come you may tell him it's Mr. Chester. He will remember my name, I 
dare say.” 

John was so very much astonished to find who his visitor was, that he could 
express no astonishment at all, by looks or otherwise, but left the room as if 
he were in the most placid and imperturbable of all possible conditions. It 
has been reported that when he got down stairs, he looked steadily at the boiler 
for ten minutes by the clock, and all that time never once left off shaking his 

head ; for which statement there would seem to be some ground of truth and 
| feasibility, inasmuch as the interval of time did certainly elapse, before he re- 
turned with Barnaby to the guest's apartment, 

‘Come hither, lad,” said Mr. Chester. ‘* You know Mr. Geoffrey Hare- 

lale 7” 

Barnaby laughed, and looked at the landlord as though he would say, 
|‘ You hear him!” John, who was greatly shocked at this breach of de- 
| corum, clapped his finger to his nose, and shook his head, in mute remon- 

strance. 
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“ He knows him, sir,” said John, frowning aside at Barnaby, “ as well as you ‘ng, mystery, progressing under that very roof—brought home‘to the fireside as | EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and 


it were, and enjoyable without the smallest pains or trouble. It is extraordinary | 
“I haven't the pleasure of much acquaintance with the gentleman,” re- | what a zest and re'ish it gave to the drink, and how it heightened the flavor of | 





or I do.” 
terned his guest. ‘You may have. Limit the comparison to yourself, my _ 
friend.” 

Although this was said with the same easy affability, and the same smile, 
John felt himself put down, and laying the indignity at Barnaby’s door, deter- | 
mined to kick his raven, On the very first opportunity. 

“Give that,” said the guest, who had by this time sealed the note, and who 

the messenger towards him as he spoke, “ into Mr. Haredale’s own 
hands. Wait for an answer, and bring it back to me—here. If you should 
find that Mr. Haredale is engaged juet now, tell him—can he remember 
@ message, landlord?” . 

“ When he chouses, sir,” replied John. ‘He won't forget this one.” 

“How are you sure of that?” 

“ John merely pointed to him as he stood with his head bent forward, and 
his gaze fixed closely on his questioner’s face ; and nodded sagely. 

“Tell him then, | Sone should he be engaged,” said Mr. Chester, ‘ that 
T shall be glad to wait his convenience here, and to see him (if he will call) at 
any oH this evening. At the worst I can have a bed here, Willet, | sup- 

” . 
Pod John, immensely flattered by the personal notoriety implied in this fa- 
miliar form of address, answered with something like a knowing look, “I should 
ieve you could sir,” and was turning over in his mind various forms of eulogi- 
um, with the view of selecting one appropriate to the qualities of his best bed, when 
is ideas were put to flight by Mr. Chester giving Barnaby the letter, and bidding 
him make al! sneed away. 

“Speed!” said Barnaby, folding the little packet in his breast, “Speed! If 
you want to sec hurry and mystery, come here. Here!” 

With that, he put his hand, very much to John Willet’s horror, on the guest’s 
fine broadcloth sleeve, and led him stealthily to the back window. 

“« Look down there,” he said softly ; ‘do you mark how they whisper in each 
other’s ears; then dance and lvap, to make believe they are in spert? Do you 
see now they stop for a moment, when they think there isno one looking, and 
mutter among themselves again ; and then how they roll and gambol, delighted 
with the mischief they’ve been plotting? Look at’em now. See how they 
whirl and plunge. And now they stop again, and whisper, cautiously together 
—little thinking, mind, how often I have lain upon the grass and watched them. 
I say—what is it that they plot and hatch! Do you know '” 

“ They are only clothes,” returned the guest, “such as we wear; hanging 
on those lines to dry, and fluttering in the wind.” * 

“ Clothes !” echoed Barnaby, looking closely into his face and falling quickly 
back. “Ha! ha! Why, how much better to be silly, than as wise as you ! 
You don't see shadowy people there. like those that live in sleep—not _ Nor 
eyes in the knotted panes of glass, nor swift ghosts when it blows hard, nor 
do you hear voices in the air, nor see men stalking inthe sky—not you! I lead 
a merrier life than you, with all your cleverness. You're the dull men. We're 
om bright ones. Ha! ha! I'll not change with you, clever as you are—not 
” 

With that, he waved his hat above his head, and darted off. 

“A strange creature, upon my word !”” said the guest, pulling out a handsome 
box, and taking a pinch of snuff. 

“ He wants imagination,” said Mr. Willet, very slowly, and after a long si- 
lence; “that’s what he wants. I’ve tried to instil it into him, many and many’s 
the time; but ”—John added this, in confidence—“he an’t made for it—that’s 
the fact.” 

To record that Mr. Chester smiled at John’s remark would be little to the pur- 
pose, for he preserved the same conciliatory and pleasant look at all times. He 

his chair nearer to the fire though, as a kind of hint that he would prefer 
to be alone, and John, having no reasonable excuse for remaining, left him to 
himself. 

Very thoughtful old John Willet was, while the dinner was preparing ; andif 

i in were ever less clear at one time than another, it is bat reasonable to 
suppose that he addled it in no slight degree by shaking his head so much that 
day. That Mr. Chester, between whom and Mr. Haredale, it was notorious to 
all the neighbourhood, a deep and bitter animosity existed, should come down 
there for the sole purpose, as it seemed, of seeing him, and should choose the 
Maypole for their place of meeting, and should send te him express, were stumb- | 
ling-blocks John could not overcome. The only resource he had, was to consult | 
the boiler, and wait patiently for Barnaby’s return. 

But Barnaby delayed beyond all precedent. The visitor’s dinner was served, 
removed, his wine was set, the fire replenished, the hearth clean swept ; the light 
waned without, it grew dusk, became quite dark, and still no Barnaby appeared. 
Yet, though John Willet was full of wonder and misgiving, his guest sat cross- 
legged in the easy chair, to all appearance as little ruffled in his thoughts as in 





the tobacco. Every man smoked his pipe with a face of grave and serious de- 


( April 


nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole year for the f 
ception of visitors. 
n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that le has been 1 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr 


ight, and looked at his neighbor with a sort of quiet congratulation. Nay, it | Cozzens, and since atthe Astor House and Ameiican Hotel 


was felt to be such a holiday and special night, that on the motion of little Solo- | 


mon Daisy, every man (including John himself,) put down his sixpence for a can 
of flip, which grateful beverage was brewed with all despatch, and set down in 
the midst of them on the brick floor; both that it might simmer and stew be- 
fore the fire, and that its fragrant steam, rising up among them and mixing with 
the wreaths of vapor from their pipes, might shroud them in a delicious atmos- 
phere of their own, afd shut out all the world. The very furniture of the 
room seemed to mellow and deepen in its tone; the ceiling and walls looked 
blacker and more highly polisied, the curtains of a ruddier red; the fire burnt 
clear and high, and the crickets in the hearth stone chirped with a more than 
wonted satisfaction: 

There were present, two, however, who showed but little interest in the gene- 
ral contentment. Of these, one was Barnaby himself, who slept, or to avoid 
sau beset with questions, feigned to sleep, in the chimney-corner ; the other, 
Hugh, who, sleeping too, lay stretched upon the bench on the opposite side, 
in the full glare of the blazing fire. 


The light that fell upon this slumbering form, showed it in all its muscular 


and handsome proportions. It was that of a young man, of a hale athletic 
figure, and a giant’s strength, whose sunburnt face and swarthy throat, over- 
grown with jet black hair, might have served a painter for a model. Loosely 
attired, in the coarsest and roughest garb, with scraps of straw and hay—his 
usual bed—clinging here and there, and mingling with his uncombed locks, he 
had fallen asleep in a posture as careless as his dress. The negligence and 
disorder of the whole man, with something fierce and sullen in his features, 
gave him a picturesque appearance, that attracted the regards even of the May- 
le customers who knew him well, and caused Long Parkes to say that Hugh 
ooked more like a poaching rascal to-night than ever he had seen him yet. 
a ‘* He’s waiting here, I suppose,” sail Solomon, “to take Mr. Haredale’s 
orse.”’ 

“ That’s it, sir,” replied John Willet. ‘He’s not often in the house, you 
know. He's more at his ease among horses than men. J look upon him as a 
animal himself.” 

Following up this opinion with a shrug that seemed meant to say, “we can’t 
expect everybody to be like us,” John put his pipe into his mouth again, and 
smoked like one who felt his superiority over the general run of mankind. 

“That chap, sir,” said John, taking it out again after a time, and pointing at 
him with the stem, * though he’s got all his faculties about him—bottled up 
and corked down, if 1 may say so, somewheres or another—” 

‘Very good!” said’ Parkes, nodding his head. ‘A very good expression, 
—. ou’'ll bea tackling somebody presently. You're in twig to-night, 

see.” 

‘Take care,” said Mr. Willet, not at all grateful for the compliment, ‘“ that 
I don’t tackle you, sir, which I shall certainly endeavor to do, if you interrupt 
me wher: I’m making observations.—That chap, I was saying, though he has 
all his faculties about him, somewheres or another, bottled up and corked’ down, 
has no more imagination than Barnaby has. And why hasn't he ?” 

The three friends shook their heads at each other ; saying by that action, with- 
out the trouble of opening their lips, ‘‘ Do you observe what a philosophical 
mind our friend has?” 

‘* Why hasn’t he?” said John, gently striking the table with his open hand. 
** Because they was never drawed out of him when he wasaboy. That’s why. 
What would any of us have been, if our fathers hadn’t Jrawed our faculties out 
of us? What would my boy Joe have been, if I hadn’t drawed his faculties 
out of him!—Do you mind what I’m a saying of, gentlemen?” 

“Ah! we mind you,” cried Parkes. ‘Go on improving of us, Johnny.” 

“Consequently, then,” said Mr. Willet, “that chap, whose mother was 
hung when he was little boy, along with six others, for passing bad notes— 
and its 2 blessed thing to think how many people are hung in batches every six 
weeks for that, and such like offences, as showing how wide awake our govern- 
ment is—that chap that was then turned loose, and had to mind cows, and 
frighten birds away, and what not, /' r afew pence to live on, and so got on by 
degrees to mind horses, and to sleep in course of time in lofts and litter, instead 
of under haystacks, and hedges, till at last he come tobe hostler at the May- 


| pole for his board and lodging and a annual trifle—that chap that can’t read nor 


write, and has never had much to do with any os but animals, and has never 
lived in any way but like the animals, he has lived among, is a animal. And,” 


| said Mr. Willet, arriving ut his logical conclusion, “is to be treated accord- 


ingly.” 
** Willet,” said Solomon Daisy, who had exhibited some impatience at the 





his dress—the same calm, easy, cool gentleman, without acare or thought be- 
yond his golden tooth-pick. 

“ Barnaby’s late,” John ventured to observe, as he placed a pair of tarnished 
candlesticks, some three feet high, upon the table, and snuffed the lights they 


“ He is rather so,” replied the guest, sipping his wine. —“‘ He will not be much 

1 , | dare say.” 
ohn coughed and raked the fire together. 

“‘ As your roads bear no very good character, if I may judge from my son’s 
mishap, though,” said Mr. Chester, “and as I have no fancy to be knocked on 
the head—which is not only disconcerting at the moment, but places one, be- 
sides, in a ridiculous position with respect to the peopie who chance to pick 
one up—I shall stop here to-night. I think you said you had a bed to spare ?” 

“Such a bed, sir,” returned John Willet; ‘ay, such a bed as few, even of 
the gentry’s houses, own. A fixterhere, sir. I’ve heard say that bedstead is 
nigh two hundred years of age. Your noble son—a fine young gentleman--- 
slept in it last, sir, half a year ago.” 

os my life, arccommendation !” said the guest, shrugging his shoulders 
: his chair nearer to the fire. ‘‘ See that it be well aired, Mr. Willet, 
ae blazing fire be lighted there at once. This house is something damp 


Dik yoked the faggots up again, more from habit than presence of mind, or 
any reference to this remark, and was about to withdraw, when a bounding step 
was heard upon the stair, and Barnaby came panting in. 

“ He'll have his foot in the stirrup in an hour's time,” he cried, advancing. 
** He has been riding hard all day—has just come home—bvt will be in the sad- 
dle again as soon as he has eat and drank, to meet his loving friend.” 

“ Was that his message?” asked the visitor, looking up, but without the 
smallest discomposure—or at least without the smallest show of any. 
“ All but the last words,” Barnaby rejoined. ‘ He meant those. 

in his face.” 

“ This for your pains,” said the other, putting money in his hand, and glancing 
at hita steadfastly. “This for your pains, sharp Barnaby.” 

“For Grip, and me, and Hugh, to share among us,” he rejoined, putting it up, 
and nodding, as he counted it on his fingers. ‘ Grip one, me two, Hogh three ; 
the dog, the goat, the cats—well, we shall spend it pretty soon, I warn you. 
se Os k. Do you wise men see nothing there, now ?” 

bent eagerly down on one knee, and gazed intently at the smoke, which 
was rolling up the chimney in a thick black cloud. John Willet, who appeared 
to consider himself particularly and chiefly referred to under the term wise men, 
looked that way likewise, and with great solidity of feature. 

** Now, where do they go to, when they spring so fast up there,” asked Bar- 
maby; “‘eh! Why do they tread so closely on each other's heels, and why are 
they always in a hurry—which is what you blame me for, when I only take pat- 
tern by these busy folks about me. More of ’em! catching to each other's 
skirts; and as fast as they go, others come! Whata merry dance itis! I 
would that Grip and I could frisk like that !” 

“* What has he in that basket at his back!” asked the guest after a few mo- 
ments, during which Barnaby was still bending down to look higher up the chim- 
ney, and earnestly watching the smoke. 

“In this!” he answered, jumping up, before John Willet could reply—shak- 
ing it as he spoke, and stooping his head to listen. ‘In this? 
here? Tell him!” 

* A devil, a devil, a devil,” cried a hoarse voice. 

!” said Barnaby, chinking it in his hand, “ money for a treat, 


I saw that, 


“* Here's money ! 
Grip!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” replied the raven, “keep up your spirits 
Never say die. Bow, wow, wow !”’ 

Mr. Willet, who appeared to entertain strong doubts whether a customer ina 
laced coat and fine linen could be supposed to have any acquaintance even with 
the existence of such unpolite gentry as the bird claimed to belong to, took Bar- 
naby off at this juncture, with the view of preventing any other improper decla- 
rations, and quitted the room with his very best bow. 


CHAPTER XI. 

There was great news that night for the regular Maypole customers, to each 
of whom, as he straggled in to occupy his allotted seat in the chimney corner, 
John, with 3 most impressive slowness of delivery, and in an apoplectic whis- 
pet, communicated the fact that Mr. Chester was alone in the large room up 
stairs, and was waiting the arrival of Mr. Geoffrey Heredale, to whom he had 
sent a letter (doubtless of athreatening nature) by the hands of Barnaby, then 
and there present. 

For a little knot of smokers and solemn gossips, who had seldom any new 
gopics of discussion, this was perfect God-send. Here was a good, dark-look- 


What is there 


intrusion of so unworthy a subject on their more interesting theme, “‘ when Mr. 
Chester came this morning, did he order the large room *” 
‘** He signified, sir,” oni John, ‘that he wanted a large apartment. 
Certainly.” 
| ‘* Why then, I'll tell you what,” said Solomon, speaking softly and with an 
| earnest look. ‘He and Mr. Haredale are going to fight a duel in it.” 

| Everybody looked at Mr. Willet, afterthis alarming suggestion. Mr. Willet 

| looked at the fire,weighing in his own mind the effect which such an occurrence 
would be likely to have ou the establishment. 

“Well,” said John, “ I don’t know—I am sure—I remember that when I 
went up last, he had put the lights upon the mantel-shelf.” 

‘‘Tt’s as plain,” returned Solomon, “as the nose on Parkes’s face’—Mr. 
| Parkes, who had a large nose, rubbed it, and looked as if he considered this a per- 
sonal allusion—* they’ll fight in thatroom. You know by the newspapers what 
| a common thing it is for gentlemen to fight in coffee houses without seconds. 
| One of ’em will be wounded or perhaps killed in this house.” 

“That was a challenge that Barnaby took then, eh ?” said John. 

‘—-Inclosing a slip of paper with the measure of his sword upon it, I'll bet a 
guinea,” answered the little man. ** We know what sort of gentlernan Mr. Hare- 
dale is. You have told us what Barnaby said about his looks, when he came 
back. Depend upon it, I’m right. Now, mind” 

The flip had had no flavor till now. The tobacco had been of more En. 
glish growth, compared with its present taste. A duelin that great old ramb- 
ling room up stairs, and the best bed orderéd already forthe wounded man ! 

** Would it be swords or pistols now ?” said John. 
| ‘Heaven knows. Perhaps both,” returned Solomon. ‘The gentlemen 
| wear swords, and may easily have pistols in their pockets—most likely have, 
| indeed. If they fire at each other without effect, then they'll draw and go to 
work In earnest.” 

A shade passed over Mr. Willet’s face as he thought of broken windows and 
disabled furniture, but bethinking himself that one of the parties would probably 
be left alive to pay the damage be brightened up again. 

‘“* And then,” said Solomon, looking from face to face, “ then we shall have 
one of those stains upon the floor that never come out. If Mr. Haredale wins, 
depend upon it, it’ll be a deep one; or if he loses, it will perhaps be deeper still, 
for he’ll never give in unless he’s beaten down. We know him better, eh?” 

“ Better indeed !” they whispered all together. ’ 

“As to it’s ever being got out again,” said Solomon; ‘I tell you it never 
will, or can be. Why, do you know that it has been tried at a certain house we 
are acquainted with?” 

“The Warren!’ cried John. ‘No, sure!” 

“Yes, sure—yes. It’s only known by very few. It has been whispered about 
though, for ali that. They planed the board away, but there it was. They went 
| deep, but it went deeper. They put new boards down, but there was one great 
spot that came through still, and showed itself in the old place. And—harkye 
—draw nearer—Mr. Geoffrey made that room his study, and sits there, always, 
with his foot (2s I have heard) upon it; and he believes, through thinking of it 
| long and very much, that it will never fade until he finds the man who did the 
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| As this recital ended, and they all drew closer round the fire, the tramp of a 
| horse was heard without. 
| ‘* The very man !” cried John, starting up. ‘“ Hugh! Hugh!” 

The sleeper staggered to his feet, and hurried after him. John quickly return- 
ed, ushering in with great attention and deference (for Mr. Haredale was his 
landlord) the long expected visitor, who strode into the room clanking his heavy 
boots upon the floor ; and looking keenly round upon the bowing group, raised 
his hat in acknowledgment of their profound respect. 

** You have a stranger here, Willet, who sent to me,” he said, in @ voice, 
which sounded naturally stern and deep. ** Where is he ?” 

‘‘ In the great room up stairs, sir,” answered John. 

‘‘ Show the way. Your staircase is dark, I know. Gentlemen, good night.” 

With that, he signed to the landlord to go on before ; and clanking out, and up 
the stairs ; old John, in his agitation, ingeniously lighting every thing bat the 
| way, and making a stumble at every second step. 

** Stop !”” he said, when they reached the landing 
Don’t wait.” 

He laid his hand upon the door, entered, and shut it heavily. Mr. Willet was 
by no means disposed to stand there listening by himself, especially as the walls 
were very thick ; so descended, with much greater alacrity than he had come 
up, and joined his friends below. 

Graeme WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 


must be fully qualified to instruct in the different brauches of a thorough educa- 
| tion, including 


“T canannounce myself 





rench, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 


Square. mar20-41* 


Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER. 

West Point, N. Y., April, (84h. apr10-2m* 


M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 

3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 

of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
, husetts, C icut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 





South Carolina, 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

Ic W. H.M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under co; amissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0otf 


UST PUBLISHED, UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. Anew and beautiful 

edition of a Chart of Universal History, represented under the image of the stream 
of Time, and forming a visible representation of the rise and progress of all nations 3 
the founding of countries, States, Cities, Towns, &c.: with a chronological selection 
of remarkable and interesting events, important inventions and discoveries, and cele- 
brated persons in all ages, from the Creation to the present time,on the basis of the ori- 
ginal work by Professor Strass. Revised, corrected and enlarged with numerous Ame- 
rican additions, and an illustrative key. By S. G. Goodrich of Boston. 

This work is offered to the Public, inthe belief that it * a most valuable and conve- 
nient one for families and general readers, and especially forthe young. It will not 
only serve as a Cyclopedia of History for Reference, but 1t cannot fail of fixing Histo 
Biography and Chronology in the minds of those who frequently consult it, with 
the clearness and permanency of knowledge derived from sight, the most active of our 
senses. Any one can understand thatthe seeing of a Lion, for instance, gives a more 
accurate idea and a more indelible image of the animal than any description can do. 

This work applies the same principle to History, by presenting the story of the 
family of mankind, under the image of a stream, dividing into branches as 
divide into nations _It is the result of vast Jabor and research, and 1s not only a valn- 
able storehouse of facts and knowledge, but it is also a beautiful and pleasing Appen- 
d to the Parlor or Library. ’ 

he work is engraved in the best style of the art, on two large sheets, and handsome- 
ly colored, varnished, and mounted. Price 6 Dollars ; or handsomely bound for Table 


onsultation. in Bookform, 7 Dollars. New-York, published by D. Appleton & Co. 
Aprill@-4t. 

















D* POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemical discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this mvaluable external remedy is based on 
gen me wey principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote de allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medica} world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especiajly in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application gh ow will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicabie to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz. 

No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf 

ness, Erysipelas, External inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux , Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamtc ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 
No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &«, 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerfulpre- 
yo Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50and 

,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway,N.Y. 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
| st., cOnfines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 

Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 

rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliotvs 
patients during his absence. 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 

warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 

possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf = 
R,. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 

“Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 

eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 

some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 

Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 

supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 

therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From craves Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Maeneven, New York. “ Phave experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 


O THE MEDICAL PROFESSION —A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal Atlas of the Human Body in natural size, with explanations, yy M, J. Weber, 
professor of the Royal Prussian University, Frederick William at Bonn, Dusseldorf. 


For sale by 'W. D. CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st..N. ¥. 
Feb6-5t. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships having undergonere 
pairs and alterations, have resumed their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to Liverpool. . 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt. Edward Franklin, R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 
From Liverpool. 











From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th Octoder, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 


New York to Liverpool. : 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail:— __ 

From Liverpool. 
10th February, 10th August, 10th March, 0th September 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, 


10th July. 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
oon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 

Steward’s fees, 6,66. 

The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 

The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 

Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oct tf: 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
QTzAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse péwer, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
: ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cicland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by —————— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 
F 


From New York, 
















































































rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpod, 
Coldmbia, rch 1, March 3, 
Caledonia Serch 16 Sseeh 18 March 4, 
Britannia, arch 16, \ mea 
Acadia, aan faa March 19, 
Caledonia, Pp’ ’ pril 3, —_— 
Columbia, - April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, _—_— 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, " 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, — June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, 
Acadia, July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 8, 
Columbia, ee August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, ann ae 
Britannia August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 

From Boston to Halifax $20 as 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

The * UNICO RN ” nies between Pictou — — moennetins with this Line. 

freight of Specie, or passage, apply at road st. to 
war. ¢ BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 

NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 
P ing them how letters may be sent, by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 
are informed they can do so by collecting both the United States inland postage and 

p’s charges. 
gi should then be made up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 
usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 
ed “Steamer Freight Bill,” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundie with the letters and * Freight Bili,” and sealing and directing the bundle 
to the “ Post Office, New York, for steamer.” 

SHIP’S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50 ; Tripple do. 75; Qua- 
cruple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of one or more arti- 
dies ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
nC OREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France, 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 per 
single sheet, and in proportion for all others, as above. 

* ‘Fhe Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN and PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
of each month during the year, commencing i0th March. 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 





Feb 20-tt. 
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